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Consumer Resistance Needed 





Two years, even a year ago, Consumers Union urged 
the necessity of actions which. CU’s economic consult- 
ants believed, would prevent an early depression. In this 
issue, CU publishes an analysis of economic develop- 
ments in which CU’s consultants express the belief that 
the policies and actions of Government and business 
have made a slump unavoidable. 

The slump need not be a severe one, but how bad it 
will be and how long it will last, are questions which 
cannot yet be answered. 

The following paragraph of the analysis summarizes 
the essential factors on which the analysis is based: 

“Current wages and salaries do not provide consum- 
ers with sufficient purchasing power to buy, at inflated 
prices, all the goods being produced by the economy. 
Some 50% of American families earn less than $2000 a 
year. At these income levels, they have been priced out 
of the market on everything but the barest essentials. 
They cannot buy all the clothing they need, let alone the 

cars and re frige rators they want but cannot afford. This. 

in essence, is the reason the economy is heading for a 
slump. We have the highest peacetime production and 
employment in our history, but inflationary price in- 
creases have so far outstripped the current incomes of 
consumers that they do not have the purchasing power 
to sustain the boom.” 

That government and business leaders failed to learn 
the lessons of the inflation and consequent depression 
that followed World War I is bad enough. Still worse 


is the fact that with the consequences of the inflation 
which they have now brought on staring them in the 
face, they are still behaving with irresponsible disregard 
for the nation’s welfare. So that the last penny of extra 
profits can be squeezed out of the inflationary boom, they 
continue to pursue policies which will aggravate rather 
than mitigate the difficulties ahead of us. 

The efforts of many members of Congress to destroy 
rent control, the continued rises in clothing, food, and 
other prices, can only increase the gap between the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of consumers and the 
growing volume of goods coming into the markets. 

To expect foreign trade, construction of new plants 
or government spending to save the economy from the 
consequences of what has been and still is being done 
is wishful thinking. From the year 1947 on, it is going 
to take purchasing power of a magnitude never before 
dreamed of to save our economy from depression. Rais- 
ing rents and prices doesn’t provide purchasing power. 

At this particular moment, whatever else is done or 
not done to ease the coming blow, those consumers who 
still have enough money to buy more than necessities 
can help put a definite stop to the inflationary rise by 
refusing to pay excessive prices for things they can do 
without. Consumer resistance is the only thing that 
brings prices down, and it will take the resistance of 
those who can buv but won’t, along with the involuntarv 
resistance of those who have been priced out of the 
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ELECTRIC TOASTE 


After tests of six automatic and 


14 nonautomatic 


toasters, CU reports with regret that they're no better 
than the prewar models; you still get uneven toast 


If you buy an average new, post- 
war toaster, your chances of getting 
an evenly-browned, golden piece of 
toast by the simple expedient of 
dropping a couple of slices of bread 
into the slots and setting the dial to 
“medium” are very slim. The cause 
of unevenness is apt to lie in both 
the toaster and the bread. Even if 
you should happen to hit on the right 
combination of dial setting and bread 
freshness to achieve just the right 
degree of toasting for your first 
slices, the next pair may turn out to 
be several shades darker. And unless 
you keep adjusting the controls after 
that, subsequent loads may come out 
burned to a crisp. 

What CU’s tests of six brands of 
automatic and 14 brands of nonauto- 
matic toasters revealed will be no 
great news to Reports readers who 
have followed previous articles on 
postwar goods: the toasters which 
have been put on the market since 
the war are little different from pre- 
war models; they have all the faults 
and caprices inherent in the models 
which were sold before the war, and 
you pay for them at a substantially 
higher price. 


CUMULATIVE HEATING 


All nonautomatic toasters and most 
(but not all) automatic toasters 
showed the effects of cumulative 
heating; that is, they kept getting 
hotter as successive slices were 
toasted, with the result that a short- 
er time was needed to get any desired 
degree of brownness. With most auto- 
matics, despite thermostats, this 
means continual resetting of the in- 
dicator dial ; with nonautomatics, you 
must keep an increasingly careful 
eye on the bread being toasted. In 
any case, you have to learn the 
peculiarities of your toaster before 
you can be assured of a reasonably 
continuous flow of just-right toast. 

Guide wires, which hold the bread 
in place, tend to leave a “pattern” on 
the toast. This striped effect is most 
marked when the wires are thick and 
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in continuous contact with the bread ; 
thin guide wires, or those which touch 
the toast at only a few points are 
preferable. The condition of the 
toast striped from the guide wires is 
worst when the toaster is started 
cold; it tends to diminish consider- 
ably as the toaster gets hotter and 
hotter. 

On many toasters, the mica card 
on which the heating element is 
wound is too small in relation to the 
size of the slice of bread. On some 
toasters, this results in a light stripe 
down the middle of the bread; on 
others, the edges are too light. 

Electrical connections on many 
toasters were unsatisfactory. The 
nonautomatic toasters, for example, 
have no switches. To disconnect the 
toaster between operations, you have 
to pull the plug out of the wall sock- 





Next Month's 
Reports 


As announced last month, Con- 
sumer Reports will be enlarged 
and expanded, beginning with the 
April issue. With that issue, Con- 
sumers Union will combine its 
two present publications, the 
monthly Reports and the 4-page 
weekly, Breap & Butter, into 
single monthly publication. 

Enlargement of the monthly 
Reports will make possible the ad- 
dition to the publication of many 
new features for which readers 
have been asking both in letters 
and in their replies to CU’s annual 
questionnaire. Four pages of the 
new Reports will be devoted to the 
kind of material now carried in 
the weekly BREAD & BUTTER. The 
rest of the added space will in- 
clude material of interest to home 
owners and buyers, automobile 
owners, and home gardeners; the 
Medical Section will be enlarged ; 
and, among other special depart- 
ments, there will be ratings of 
movies and phonograph records. 











et. Unfortunately, wall sockets are 
not always conveniently located for 
such switching and the plug is not 
always easily gripped. 

Power cords are often too short, 
so that the toaster must be parked 
at an inconvenient corner of the 
table, or a new and longer cord must 
be purchased. While CU does not 
feel that the toaster manufacturer 
should put enough wire into the cord 
to meet any exigency, a length of at 
least six feet is not unreasonable, and 
would probably meet most needs. 

Some toasters constitute burn 
hazards to hands or furniture or 
both. On several nonautomatic toast- 
ers, the handles get so hot that turn- 
ing the toast almost requires asves- 
tos gloves. With some toasters, heat 
radiated to the table top, or the tem- 
perature of parts that could touch 
the table top was high enough to dam- 
age the finish. Some toasters have 
poorly insulated handles, and cannot 
be conveniently carried from place 
to place while hot. 

Some toasters are hard to clean; 
you may have to turn them upside 
down and shake them to remove 
crumbs. Much more convenient is a 
removable tray or an easily exposed 
surface which can be brushed off 
after use. 

With some automatic toasters, you 
may not be able to make the toast 
as dark as you would like, or you 
may not be able to make it light 
enough to suit your taste. 

On some toasters, the insulation 
does not meet minimum safety stand- 
ards, as shown by a “voltage break- 
down” test. 


CRISP VS. SOFT TOAST 


Some people like their toast crisp 
and crunchy like zwieback; others 
prefer it toasted on the outside and 
soft inside. The speed of the toaster 
—whether it toasts quickly or slowly 
—is the determining factor here. A 
toaster that operates slowly, dries 
out the bread. Toasters which work 
very quickly, singe the surface with- 
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The Toastmaster, first in order of 
quality among automatic toasters. 


out taking much moisture out of the 
middle. 


TYPE OF CONTROL 

Automatic toasters have two basic 
types of heat control. One type is a 
bimetallic thermal strip, used in what 
is known as thermostatic control. 
This strip curves as the tempera- 
ture rises, and it can be used to 
shut off the electric current as it 
changes shape. The other type uses 
some sort of spring and escapement 
mechanism, and is known as clock- 
work control. Several methods may 
be used to have this clockwork deter- 
mine the amount of time allowed for 
toasting. Sometimes a thermal strip 
is used to regulate the clockwork. 
Without such a thermal strip, how- 
ever, the clock-work type usually re- 
quires preheating and is not as satis- 
factory as the other types. 


SIZE OF BREAD SLICE 


CU examined a dozen brands of 
bread, bought in New York City, for 
size of bread slice. It was found that 


all the toasters tested would take the 
largest of the slices, although in some 
cases it might be necessary to insert 
the slice with one side rather than the 
bottom down so that it would match 
the shape of the heating element. 

Although General Electric claimed 
that its Expan-dor nonautomatic 
toaster would toast sandwiches by vir- 
tue of its “expanding”’ door, actually, 
it would take only very thin sand- 
wiches. Five other toasters for which 
no special claim was made (K-M 21- 
501; Universal EA2121; Challenge ; 
Miracle; and Handy-Hot) took 
thicker (1% inch) sandwiches. 
Whether or not one should toast a 
sandwich while it is standing on edge 
is another question. 


The prices listed are current prices in 
New York City. Unless otherwise noted, 
all makes were listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories; two samples of each brand 
were tested except as noted. 





Automatic Toasters 
ACCEPTABLE 


(/n estimated order of merit) 


Toastmaster 1B12 (Toastmaster Prod- 
ucts Div., McGraw Electric Co., El- 
gin, Ill.). $18.75. Labeled 10 amp. 
which is equivalent to 1150 watts. Ac- 
de. Thermostat control. Good con- 
struction. Pop-up type. Crumb tray can 
be removed without turning the toaster 
over. Good range from light to dark 
toast; good evenness; and good uni- 
formity at a fixed control setting. Me- 
dium toast took average time (1% 
min.), hence, toast tended to be me- 
dium soft. Handles became uncomfort- 
ably hot for carrying after toaster had 
been used a while. Guaranteed for one 
year with service said to be available 
in large cities. 








The test to determine shock hazard in toasters resulting from current leak- 
age, short circuit, or voltage breakdown. 
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Overheating in Empire toaster was 
enough to peel enamel on bottom. 


Proctor Pop-Up 1472 (Proctor Electric 
Co., Philadelphia). $18. 1100 watt. A-c 
only. Two thermostats; one touched 
the slice being toasted and usually 
left small white streak where it 
touched. Pop-up type. Has screw at 
bottom for adjusting range of the 
brownness control. Crumb tray can be 
removed without turning the toaster 
over. One sample was inoperative 
when received. Good range from light 
to dark toast; made fairly even toast, 
but there was poor consistency from 
toast to toast at a fixed control setting. 
Medium toast took longer than aver- 
age (just under two min.), hence, 
toast tended to be more crisp. After 
toaster had been on a while, handles 
became too hot for carrying. Control 
handle had to be slammed down to 
catch. Local service facilities claimed 
throughout the country. As this is 
written, Proctor is advertising a later 
model. 

Camfield 24-1-2 (Camfield Mfg. Co. 
Grand Haven, Mich.). $19.95. Labeled 
10 amp. which is equivalent to 1150 
watts. Ac-de. Thermostat control. Ex- 
cellent construction. Pop-up type. 
Crumb tray can be removed without 
turning the toaster over. Good range 
from light to dark toast, and fairly 
even toast, but poor consistency from 
slice to slice at a fixed control setting. 
Average time to make medium toast 
was 1% min., hence, made medium soft 
toast. Handles became too hot for 
carrying after toaster had been in op- 
eration a while. Had longest power 
cord (7% ft.) of toasters tested. Guar- 
anteed for one year, but service 
claimed only in Grand Haven, Mich. 
One sample became inoperative. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Sunbeam T-9 (Sunbeam Corporation, 
Chicago). $21. 1100 watt. Ac-dc. Ther- 
mostat control. Pop-up type; signal 
light while toaster is on. May be set 
to retain toast in warm toaster, with- 
out popping up; signal light going out 
indicates that toast is finished. Crumb 
tray can be removed without turning 
the toaster over. Has adjustment at 
bottom to change range of brownness 
control. Made fairly even toast with 
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The Speed-Master, good except for 
rivets which overheat in handle. 


good consistency from slice to slice at 
one control setting, but had inade- 
quate range. Medium toast took less 
than the usual toasting time (just un- 
der one min.), and toast tended to have 
softer center. Handles became too hot 
for carrying after toaster had been in 
operation a while. Guaranteed for one 
year according to letter from manufac- 
turer. Local service facilities through- 
out the United States claimed. This 
toaster would have been “Acceptable” 
except for serious short-circuit hazard 
at the “light” setting of the brown- 
ness control. One sample tested. 


Toastswell 222-46 (Toastswell Co., St. 
Louis). $16.30. 900 watt. Ac-dc. Clock- 
work timer, with setting controlled by 
nonelectrical thermal strip, which was 
intended to compensate for tempera- 
ture of toaster. Pop-up type. Brown- 
ness control could be set only after 
handle had moved up under its own 
power. Screwdriver needed to remove 
crumb tray; this could be done con- 
veniently only while toaster was up- 
side down, which might result -in 
crumbs getting into the timing mecha- 
nism and affecting its operation. Op- 
eration not uniform from slice to slice 
at a fixed control setting; uneven 
toast. Insufficient range to make light 
toast after toastef had been in opera- 
tion a while. This toaster did not dif- 
ferentiate in timing between a cold 
start and a warm start. Medium toast 
took longer than usual, hence, toast 
tended to be more crisp. Handles un- 
comfortably hot for carrying after 
toaster had been in operation a while. 
“Not Acceptable” because both sam- 
ples failed voltage breakdown test. 
Guaranteed for one year. 

Speed-O-Matic C-612 (Son-Chief Elec- 
trics, Inc., Winsted, Conn.). $14.95. 
750 watt. A-c only. Clockwork timer. 
Pop-up type. Preheating required. In- 
sufficient range of brownness. When 
toaster had heated up, the light toast 
setting did not give light toast. No 
special provision for crunfb removal; 
teaster could be turned upside down, 
but in that case, crumbs were still re- 
taimed by lip of frame. Fair correla- 
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tion between brownness of toast and 
control setting, but as toaster grew 
hotter, toast grew darker until eventu- 
ally even the “light” setting burned 
the toast. Average time to make me- 
dium toast, 144 min., hence, tended to 
make toast of average softness. Han- 
dles became uncomfortably hot for 
carrying after toaster had been used a 
while. “Not Acceptable” because of 
poor and inconvenient performance. 
Guaranteed for one year, but with 25¢ 
handling charge. Company claimed lo- 
cal service facilities throughout the 
United States. Only one sample tested. 





Nonautomatic Toasters 





ACCEPTABLE 


The following are listed in estimated 


order of over-all merit. 
Expan-dor 119T48 (General Electric Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn.). $7.31. 450 watt. 
Made the most consistently even toast 
of nonautomatic toasters tested. When 
toaster was cool, wire guides occa- 
sionally left light streaks on toast; as 
the toaster became warmer, these dis- 
appeared. Toast may slip offside when 
turned over and have one untoasted 
edge. Toaster heated up very quickly. 
Average time to make medium toast 
about 1% min. (medium-crisp). G.E. 
claimed that this toaster would toast 
sandwiches because of its expanding 
door. CU found that a sandwich con- 
sisting of two ordinary slices of bread 
and one slice of cheese (total thickness, 
1% inches) did not permit the door of 
the toaster to close. Only sandwiches 
made with very thin slices af bread 
could be toasted. Wattage consump- 
tion much over rated value. Guaran- 
teed for one year. 

K-M 21-501 (Knapp-Monarch Co., St. 





G.E. Expan-dor, best nonautomatic, 
made consistently even toast. 


Louis). $6.45. 400 watt. Separate 
power cord. Center and bottom of 
toast were lighter than rest; otherwise 
fairly even. When turned, toast tended 
to slip offside, leaving an untoasted 
edge. Average time to make medium 
toast, 14% min. (medium-crisp). Doors 
were actuated by a spring-controlled 
handle which was stiff in operation; 
on one sample, doors fitted poorly 
when hot. A single handle opens each 
door alternately. When hot, other han- 
dle had to be held to give enough 
leverage to open door without upset- 
ting toaster. While one side is being 
held open, toast may burn in other 
side. One sample had a broken heating 
element when purchased; this sample 
was returned to Knapp-Monarch for 
repair, and the result was quite sloppy. 
Although about 1% inches of the 
heating element was missing, the two 
free ends had been looped over each 





This is what comes out. The top row shows typical uneven toast. Bottom: left, 
a toaster with good range will toast from near-burnt to almost white; right, 


how uniform toast should look. 
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other mechanically, leaving a gap 
which was reflected in a white spot at 
that point. Wattage consumption ex- 
cessively over rated figure. Guaranteed 
for one year. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—2250 (Montgomery 
Ward). $6.45, postpaid. The toaster re- 
ceived when ordered by this catalog 
number was the K-M 21-501 above. 

Universal EA2121 (Landers, Frary and 
Clark, New Britain, Conn.). $4.35. 525 
watt. Separate power cord. Made fairly 
even toast, though top and center 
tended to be lighter than the rest. 
Average time to make medium toast 
just over one min. (soft toast). When 
turned, toast tended to slip offside, 
leaving one untoasted edge. Handles 
became uncomfortably hot, making it 
difficult to carry toaster. Power cord 
six feet long. Wattage consumption 
much over rated figure. Guaranteed for 
one year. 

Miracle 210 (Miracle Electric Co., Chi- 
cago). $6.45. 400 watt. Made fair toast, 
with center tending to be slightly 
lighter than rest. Toast slipped offside 
frequently when turned over, leaving 
one untoasted edge. Poor toast-turner. 
One door operated very stiffly on one 
sample, and one plastic handle came 
off after a short period of operation. 
Average time to make medium toast 
about 14 min. (medium-soft toast). 
Handle tops became quite hot, but 
bottoms were cooler, and toaster could 
be carried by handle bottoms. The 
power cord on this toaster had a 
round nongrip plug so that the wire 
had to be pulled to disconnect toaster. 
Wattage consumption much 
rated figure. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Empire 759 (Metal Ware Corp., Two 
Rivers, Wis.). $3.25 (without power 
cord). 500 watt. Got very hot so 


over 
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Unless bread is carefully centered on 
Heat-Flo toaster, an edge remains 
untoasted; gap between elements 
leaves light area in center 
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quickly that toast was likely to be 
burned unless turned in 20 seconds or 
less, and snatched out less than 20 
seconds later. Handles have rivets 
easily touched when hot. Doors were 
not held firmly shut. Bottom became 
so hot that enamel peeled off; metal 
became discolored. Handles hot to 
touch after a while; uncomfortable to 
carry. Tissue paper placed under 
toaster was scorched after one hour’s 
continuous operation. Wattage con- 
sumption much over rated figure. This 
toaster had a large heating element 
which made very even toast, and it 
would have ranked high if not for the 
excessive outside temperatures it gen- 
erated. “Not Acceptable” because of 
excessive heat to table top. One sam- 
ple tested. 

Speed-Master 680-17 (Son-Chief Elec- 
trics, Inc., Winsted, Conn.). $4.45. 550 
watt. Made very uneven toast. Usually 
left guide streaks. Average time to 
make toast, 1% min. (medium-soft). 
When turned, toast tended to slip off- 
side, leaving an untoasted edge. Han- 
dles became hot quickly; hot metal 
rivet on handle easily touched; paint 
blistered off handles of samples tested. 
Easily carried by bottom tray. Power 
cord only four feet long. Guaranteed 
for one year. “Not Acceptable” because 
of excessive heat of handles and very 
uneven toast. 

Handy-Hot 5809H Type AEUS (Chi- 
cago Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago) 
$3.95. 400 watt. Fairly even toast, with 
center and top portions usually lighter 
than rest. Turned toast poorly. Aver- 
age time to make medium toast just 
under one min. (soft toast). Handles 
uncomfortable to touch after toaster 
had been operating a while. Easily 
carried by bottom tray. May leave 
guide streaks. Toast may slip offside 
when turned, and have one untoasted 
edge. Doors touched table top when 
open, but springs returned them 
to position. Guaranteed for one year. 
“Not Acceptable” because of excessive 
heat of handles. 

E-Z-Flip Order No.—4684, Model Z 
(Merit-Made, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.). 
$5.95. 375 watt. Made uneven toast 
with top lighter than rest. Poor toast 
turner. Toast may slip offside when 
turned and have an untoasted edge. 
Doors did not close properly. Average 
time to make medium toast slightly 
over two min. (crisp toast). Handles 
became uncomfortably hot, making it 
difficult to carry toaster. Force must 
be exerted on a small button against 
a stiff spring, to open both doors at 
once. When the toaster is hot, it is 
easy to touch the hot metal this way. 
The arrangement tends to make the 
opening of the doors jerky, which con- 
tributes to the fact that the toast does 
not always turn. Guaranteed for one 
year. For $1, any part will be replaced 
in the period from one to five years 
after purchase. “Not Acceptable” be- 


cause of uneven toast and inconven 
ience of use. 

Sears’ Challenge Cat. No.—6304 (Sears- 
Roebuck). $2.49, plus postage. 400 watt. 
This toaster appeared identical with 
the Handy-Hot except for a metal 
base, metal legs, and black trim. It 
was difficult to carry when hot. “Not 
Acceptable” because it made uneven 
toast. Only one sample tested. 


Heat-Flo 101A (Hamilton Machine 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.). $3.74. 660 
watt. Streaky, uneven toast. Doors 


were stiff and usually did not turn the 
toast. Toast tended to slip offside leav- 
ing an untoasted edge. Average time to 
make medium toast just over one min. 
(soft toast). Doors touched table top 
when open. Metal legs may scratch 
table top. Handles became uncomfort- 
ably hot, making it difficult to carry 
toaster. Guaranteed for one year. No 
manufacturer’s label or marking of 
any kind. “Not Acceptable” because 
of excessive heat of handles and table 
top, and uneven toast. 

Dominion 1106 (Dominion Electric Mfg 
Co., Mansfield, Ohio). $8.95. 660 watt 
Oven type, toasting both sides at once. 
“Not Acceptable” because of failure in 
voltage breakdown test. 

Ward’s Cat. No.—2296 (Montgomery 
Ward). $6.49, plus postage. The toaster 
received when ordered by this catalog 
number was the Dominion 1106 above 

Dominion 1101 (Dominion Electric Mfg. 
Co.). $4.50. 450 watt. “Not Acceptable” 
because of failure in voltage break- 
down test. 

Spiegel’s Cat. No.—3100 Spiegel, Chi- 
cago) $3.59, plus postage. The toaster 
received when ordered by this catalog 
number was the Dominion 1101 above, 

Lady Dover 21-901 (Knapp-Monarch 
Co., St. Louis). $3.95. 400 watt. “Not 
Acceptable” because of failure in volt 
age breakdown test 





Streamlining isn’t enough to put the 
E-Z-Flip toaster in the “Acceptable” 
class; toast ts uneven and it doesn’t 
always turn. 
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SYNTHETIC CLEANSERS 
for Washing Dishes 


Here’s one good postwar product consumers couldn’t 


get in the prewar market; for hard water areas, 


synthetic cleansers can be far superior to soap 


The market has recently been 
flooded with a host of liquids, pow- 
ders and pastes to be used in place of 
soap for washing everything from 
walls to dishes. Tests on 33 such 
products, sold for use in washing 
dishes, have just been completed by 
CU’s laboratory. 

The tests show that some of these 
products are far superior to soap for 
washing dishes in hard water, and 
they are at least as good as soap in 
soft water. 

Dreft, Swerl, Vel, and Shaw's Ayd 
were the only preparations to receive 
an “excellent” rating for use with 
either hard or soft water. Several 
others were rated “good” or “fair” 
on the basis of the laboratory find- 
ings. Some of the same products 
which scored high in these tests also 
rated high in the tests of wall clean- 
ers, which were discussed in the Jan- 
uary Reports. 

Some of the dishwashing prepar- 
ations contain soap, in addition to 
other ingredients. The best of them, 
however, consist of synthetic deter- 
gents without any soap. 


BEST FOR HARD WATER 


Good synthetic cleaners are not 
significantly better than soap in soft 
water. But the difference in the ac- 
tion of these detergents in hard wa- 
ter is really dramatic. Synthetics 
form billowy suds in very hard wa- 
ter—even in salt water, whereas un- 
der these conditions, you can use up 
a bar of soap without coaxing forth 
a bubble. 

The reason for the difference is 
that soaps react with the minerals in 
the water to form a curd; the syn- 
thetics do not react with the minerals, 
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but, in effect, simply ignore them and 
go on to do the cleaning job for 
which they were intended. Curd for- 
mation is undesirable not only be- 
cause it wastes soap, but also be- 
cause the curd is deposited on the 
dishes and is difficult to rinse away. 
Food soils, greasy films, as well as 
the “hard water” film left on dishes, 
provide excellent media for bacterial 
growth. 

The only expedient resorted to in 
hard water areas prior to the advent 
of the synthetic detergents involved 
the softening of the water with water 
softeners or “built” soaps. Such a 
procedure presents several disad- 
vantages as compared with the use 
of synthetics. Unless such a special 
non-curd and non-precipitate form- 
ing softener as sodium hexametaphos- 


phate is used, a curd or precipitate 
will be formed which will build up 
on the dishes after a period of time. 
Unfortunately, such softeners are not 
generally available to consumers. 

When such water softeners as 
trisodium phosphate or washing soda, 
which form precipitates, are used, 
the addition of too little permits 
soap-curd formation and too much 
produces excessive alkalinity in the 
water, making it irritating to the 
hands. The amount of water softener 
in a “built” soap is seldom just the 
right amount for your water. 


QUALITY VARIES 

The CU tests on 33 different 
brands of 
showed marked variations 
cleaning 


dishwashing products 
in the 


ability and _ precipitate- 





Three outstanding synthetic cleansers: compared with soap they're expensive, 
but they're “Best Buys” for hard water use. 
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forming action (in hard water) of 
the products. Some products, such as 
Samae, were essentially soaps ; others 
were simply water -softening alkaline 
salts with inferior detergency. The 
manufacturers of brands such as 
Raindrops, Flexo, Tish, and Tay 
suggest that they be used in combin- 
ation with soap. Products of this 
type are essentially water softeners 
and were not included in the CU 
tests for this reason. 


PRICE AND QUALITY 


There was little relationship be- 
tween the cost of a product and its 
washing effectiveness. Two of the 
cheapest preparations, Dreft and 
Swerl, led the field in both soft and 
hard water. The price of three quarts 
of dishwashing solution ranged from 
0.9¢ for Dreft, rated “excellent” at 
%4% concentration, to 10.2¢ for Sol- 
vene, a liquid which was only fair 
in dishwashing ability when made up 
according to directions. 

The four liquid cleaners and the 
two paste products were more ex- 
pensive and less efficient than the 
powder synthetics. Samae, a paste 
product, apparently contained so 


much water that a 1% solution did 
not give sagpesarengy: © se sag 
The other paste, 


results. 
aterless 


tgg’s 


To test dishwashing effectiveness, 
glass rods coated with a greasy mix- 
ture were repeatedly dipped into a 
solution of the cleanser being tested. 
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Before and after: left, rods coated with grease before being washed; next, 
rods after washing with solution of “fair’ product; next, with “good” 
product; right, with “excellent” product. 
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Cleaner, rated 
tion. 

Many synthetic cleaners can be 
used for a variety of household 
tasks. Twenty-five of the 33 prepar- 
ations tested for dishwashing ability 
had been rated as wall cleaners in 
the January, 1947, Reports. All of 
the products which rated “excellent” 
in dishwashing ability had also rated 
“excellent” as wall cleaners. The re- 
verse was not, however, true—sev- 
eral “excellent” wall cleaners were 
less effective as dishwashing solu- 
tions. For example, Scoop and Fuller 
Brush Company All Purpose Clean- 
er were “good” dishwashers; Sutho 
and Solvene were only “fair.” Lan- 
O-Sheen, a “built” soap which was 
an “excellent” wall cleaner, made up 
an “excellent” dishwashing solution 
in soft water, but formed curd in 
hard water. Shaw’s Ayd, “excellent” 
for both wall cleaning and dishwash- 
ing, ranged in price from 59¢ for 
five ounces to 49¢ for 24 ounces. 
At the latter figure (from the 1947 
Sears-Roebuck catalog), it is the 
second-best buy in synthetic cleaners. 

Although Marshall’s All Purpose 
Cleaner and Water Softener had 
rated “fair” as a wall cleaner, its 
formulation had changed somewhat 
since the wall-cleaning tests were 
made. The sample of this brand used 
in the dishwashing tests showed a 
high degree of alkalinity and was 
rated “Not Acceptable.” No prepar- 
ation was rated “Not Acceptable” 
for any reason other than high alka- 
linity. 


HOW CU TESTED 


A 1% solution (approximately one 
tablespoonful per quart of water) 


was used to test each dishwashing 
product. Glass rods were coated with 
a mixture of peanut butter, butter, 
and hydrogenated vegetable shorten 
ing, to simulate the greasy films en- 
countered in dishwashing. CU chem 
ists added a red, oil-soluble dye to 
the greasy materials to show up any 
residue not removed by the detergent. 
The rods were washed by repeated 
dipping under controlled conditions 
of time, temperature, and concentra- 
tion of detergent. 


BASIS OF RATINGS 


Products were rated from “excel- 
lent” to “poor” according to the effi- 
cacy of soil removal. When prod- 
ucts rated “excellent” at a concen- 
tration of 1%, they were retested at 
Y%% concentration; if still “excel- 
lent,” they were retested at 14% 
concentration. The lowest concentra- 
tion at which the maximum rating 
was obtained was used in the compu- 
tation of cost. Within each quality 
group, the products are listed ac- 
cording to economy — lowest cost 
first. 

Degree of alkalinity (pH) was 
measured on a 1% solution. High 
pH was considered cause for a “Not 
Acceptable” rating since it is an indi- 
cation that the product may be irri- 
tating to the hands, especially after 
prolonged contact. 

Of the 22 “Acceptable” products, 12 
produced little or no _ precipitate 
when used in hard water. The order 
of ratings was not affected by this 
factor, since a product which forms 
a precipitate in hard water may be 
entirely satisfactory in soft water. 
However, for the convenience of 
people who live in hard water areas, 
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the preparations which formed an 
appreciable amount of curd or preci- 
pitate are so indicated. 

Figures im parentheses represent the 
cost of three quarts of dishwashing solu- 
tion. al 


EXCELLENT 


Dreft (Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati). 
32¢ for 8% oz. (0.9¢). %%. 

Swerl (Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
NYC). 22¢ for 10 oz. (1.1¢). “’M. 
Lan-O-Sheen (Lan-O-Sheen, Inc., St. 
Paul). 50¢ for 10 oz. (1.2¢). 4%. Un- 

satisfactory for hard water use. 
Vel (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey 
City). 32¢ for 12 oz. (1.3¢). ’%. 
Shaw’s Ayd Soapless Suds (H. L. Shaw 
& Sons, Inc., Boston). Prices ranged 
from 49¢ for 24 oz. to 59¢ for 5 oz 
(1¢ to 5.94). 4%. 


GOOD 


Sheer (Detergent Products, Inc., Phil- 
adelphia). 13¢ for 12 oz. (1.1¢). 

Scoop (FR Corp., NYC). 22¢ for 1 Ib. 
(1.4¢). 

O. D. Wonder Wash (O. D. Chemical 
Corp., NYC). 79¢ for 3% Ib. (1.54). 
Unsatisfactory for hard water use. 

Fuller Brush Company All Purpose 
Cleaner (Fuller Brush Co., Hartford, 
Conn.). 99¢ for 2 Ib. (3.1¢). Unsatis- 


factory for hard water use 


FAIR 


Tops (Johnson Consumer Industries, 
Inc., Maspeth, N. Y.). 25¢ for 1% Ib. 
(1¢). Unsatisfactory for hard water 
use. 

Sutho (Sutho Suds, Inc., Indianapolis). 
23¢ for 1 Ib. 2 oz. (1.3¢). 

Wigge’s Waterless Cleaner (Wiggins 
Chemical Co., Cincinnati). 50¢ for 2 
lb. (1.6¢). Paste type cleaner. Unsat- 
isfactory for hard water use. 

Amron (Norma Chemical Co., Mount 
Vernon, N.Y.). 60¢ for 1 Ib. (3.84). 
Unsatisfactory for hard water use. 

I. C. Degreaser (Interchemical Corp., 
Fair Lawn, N.J.). 95¢ for 1 pt. (7.64). 
Liquid type. Dishwashing solution 
prepared according to label directions 
Unsatisfactory for hard water use. 

_Solvene (Scientific Products Corp., Los 
Angeles). 65¢ for 1 qt. (10.2¢). Liquid 
type. Dishwashing solution prepared 
according to label directions. 


POOR 


Co-op Household Cleaner (National Co- 
operatives, Inc., Chicago). 25¢ for 
2 Ib. (0.8¢). Unsatisfactory for hard 
water use. 

E-Z-2 (E-Z-2 Cleaner Corp., NYC). 15¢ 
for 1 Ib. (0.9¢) 

Klenz (Britex Co., Boston). 15¢ for 
12 oz. (1.2¢). Unsatisfactory for hard 
water use. 

A 2 Z (A2Z Corp., NYC). 23¢ for 1 Ib 
(1.4¢). 
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Savogran Coldfoam (Savogran Co., Bos- 
ton). 25¢ for 1 Ib. (1.64). 

Samae All Purpose Cleaner (Samae 
Products Co., Newark). 29¢ for 1 Ib. 
(1.8¢). Paste type. Unsatisfactory for 
hard water use. 

Solvoid (American Marine Paint Co., 
San Francisco). 59¢ for 1 qt. (3.1¢). 
Label directions for use of this liquid 
not definite. Used 1 tablespoonful per 
qt. in preparing dishwashing solution. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


The following products were rated 
“Not Acceptable” because of excessive 
alkalinity (high pH). Since products 
which were found “Not Acceptable” for 
any reason were usually not given all the 
tests, they are listed alphabetically. 

Abso Crystals (Absorene Mfg. Co., St. 

St. Louis). 10¢ for 12 oz. 


Club General Cleaner (Club Aluminum 
Products Co., Chicago). 30¢ for 1 Ib. 

Dif (Dif Corp., Garwood, N. J.). 10¢ for 
9% oz. 

Durlacque Cleaner (Durlacque Mfg. Co.., 
St. Louis). 20¢ for 1% Ib. 

Klens (Klens, Inc., Evanston, IIl.). 65¢ 
for 1 pt. Liquid type. Not the same as 
Klenz listed above. 

Lite (Lite Soap Co., Aurora, IIl.). 21¢ 
for 1% Ib. 

Marshall’s All Purpose Cleaner & Water 
Softener (Marshall Sanitary Products 
Corp., Chicago). 39¢ for 24 oz. 

Mel’O (Hygienic Products Co., Canton, 
Ohio). 11¢ for 12 oz. 

Oakite (Oakite Products, Inc., 
10¢ for 10% oz. 

Rad (Milrose Products Co., NYC). 95¢ 
for 1 qt. 

Ro-Hel-Gen (Ro-Hel-Gen Products Co., 
Chicago). 12¢ for 18 oz. 


NYC) 





Auto 
Accessories 


There are enough auto acces- 
sories on the market to convert the 
family automobile into a fairly 
good imitation of a hook-and- 
ladder truck. Some of them have 
at least a limited usefulness. Others 
simply clutter up the car and con- 
stitute additional surfaces to be 
kept cleaned and polished. There 
are a number of good buys in useful 
accessories to be found, though most 
of the “glamor” items are not worth 
the price. 

The following is an evaluation 
of some of the items available. 

Trim Rings ($6-$10), designed 
to give car wheels the immaculate 
appearance of white-wall tires, are 
a poor buy. Small stones and sand 
collect inside metal trim rings and 
cause undesirable rattling noises, 
and plastic trim rings warp out of 
shape eventually from the effects 
of weather. 

Tire Gauges ($1-$2) of the pen- 
cil type are useful accessories. 
Gauges with one or two-pound 
graduations are more desirable 
than those graduated at five-pound 
intervals, since car manufacturers 
seem to be fond of specifying in- 
flation pressures in odd pounds. 
Pencil gauges can and should be 
checked for accuracy against the 
master gauge at a filling station. 

Cigarette Lighters ($1.50-$2) 
are convenient for habitual 


smokers, particularly those who 
drive often at night. Drivers whose 
eyes have become accustomed to 
darkness become dangerously 
blinded by the sudden flare of a 
match flame, and the use of an 
auto cigarette lighter eliminates 
this hazard. 

Fender Guides are a poor buy, 
according to driving experts. If you 
planned to put them on your car 
in an effort to keep from scraping 
fenders, you’d better save your 
mqney. The experts say the most 
useful guide-points lie on a straight 
line from the eye to the object (or 
the estimated position of the ob- 
ject). 


ACCESSORY MIRRORS 


Rear-View Mirrors should have 
natural color, and be free from dis- 
tracting gadgets such as altimeters, 
clocks, car service records, etc. If 
the mirror is tinted or darkened, 
objects seen in it by peripheral 
vision (which picks up reflections 
in the mirror while the driver is 
looking elsewhere) do not show up 
as well as in natural color mirrors. 

Side Mirrors (about $2) are use- 
ful when you change lanes in heavy 
traffic, or drive away from a curb 
parking space. The mounting must 
be rigid, and once the mirror is ad- 
justed, it should have the ability 
to remain so. Sturdy construction 
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is, therefore, more important than 
the inclusion of reflecting jewels, 
thermometers or other gadgets. 
When shopping for a mirror, keep 
in mind the fact that not all mirrors 
will fit all cars. Also, the mirror 
must be attached to the car in a 
position to do its job without creat- 
ing a blind spot, if it is to increase 
rather than decrease safety. 

Vanity Mirrors ($1 up), which 
can be slipped over sun visors, get 
in no one’s way, and put a stop to 
the bad habit of passengers who 
utilize the rear-view mirror for 
hair combing, hat adjustment, 
make-up, etc. 


ACCESSORY LIGHTS 


Turn-Indicator Lights (up to 
$10), with switch, will involve an 
installation charge to all except the 
amateur wiring expert. Such lights 
are most useful in Winter to 
drivers who must travel through 
heavy traffic. However, only a con- 
scientious driver will utilize a turn- 
indicator fully. 

Back-Up Lights ($4-$8) are a 
sensible accessory for persons who 
use long driveways or have other 
reasons for backing up unillumin- 
ated lanes at night. Some types are 
designed to operate automatically 
when the car is in reverse gear. 
If the back-up light is manual, it 
should have an indicator to warn 
the driver when it is on. If it is 
automatic, it is desirable to have a 
switch to open the circuit when 
the car is parked, to permit parking 
in reverse gear. An automatic light 
should not be hooked up so that it 
goes out when the clutch is de- 
pressed. 

Trouble Lights (about $2.50). 
Many years ago, when everybody 
admitted that cars broke down, 
trouble lights were often standard 
equipment on cars. They are still 
very useful gadgets to have, and 
they need not be as expensive as 
the type which plugs conveniently 
into the cigarette lighter socket. 
The cord should be long enough 


to reach the trunk, and the light.’ 


should be clipped to some live ter- 
minal (preferably the battery, if it 
is located under the hood) which 
can be easily located in the dark. 
If you use a flashlight as a trouble- 
light, one with a swivel or right 
angle head is most convenient. 
Flares ($2.50-$4) provide the 
best protection for a driver who 
must repair his car on the highway 
at night, since it is almost impos- 
sible to mistake their message of 
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“trouble on the road.” Trouble- 
lights are no substitute for flares, 
for they provide a working, rather 
than a warning light for the road- 
side breakdown. Since it is often 
difficult, particularly in Winter, to 
remove a car completely from the 
highway to a safe working position, 
some type of warning to oncoming 
drivers should always be used. 

Kerosene-burning flares come 
in boxed or nested pairs at moder- 
ate prices. Flare candles and fusees 
are less expensive in first cost, but 
they can be used only once, since 
they continue to burn until com- 
pletely used up. 

Reflectors ($6-$8) which can be 
set up on the road to glow in the 
light beams of approaching cars, 
are also sold in kits—but their in- 
ability to illuminate the scene makes 
them less effective than flares. On 
the other hand, the purchase price 
is the only expense with these 
gadgets. 


WINTER EQUIPMENT 


Tracks (about $5), flexible lad- 
ders on which an automobile’s rear 
wheels can often ride up out of a 
hole onto solid ground, are very 
desirable during the Winter season. 
A lanyard with loop should be pro- 
vided so that the tracks can be 
trailed from the rear bumper until 
a stopping place is reached. Every 
Winter motorist who drives on 
country roads risks getting stuck 
in mud or snow, and these flexible 
tracks serve well. 

Steel tracks in the crosspieces or 
connecting links are less desirable 
than rope or wood tracks, because 
steel tends to be rather slippery. 
Also, steel tracks will rust when 
tossed into the car trunk while they 
are still wet. 

Water Squirters (about $5), 
push-button gadgets which 
sprinkle water on windshields, 
have value chiefly for the motorist 
traveling in Winter. They do a 
fair job of moistening road drift so 
that the wipers may clear the 
shield. In freezing weather, a non- 
alcoholic antifreeze solution must 
be used in the water reservoir, 
since alcohol may injure the car’s 
finish. The installation fee of a 
squirter runs to about $5. 

Defrosting Fans (about $6) are 
useful if there is no defroster in the 
car. A fan is particularly valuable 
in a car having the windshield 
close to the front seat, or one in 
which full passenger loads are 
carried, since these conditions pro- 


mote inside fogging of the glass. 
However, since - blades present 
a hazard for children’s fingers, 
mounting the fan high enough to 
be safe for small children is im- 
portant. @ 

Small Heaters (about $4.50) 
which operate on the same prin- 
ciple as the miner’s lamp, are being 
sold for use under the engine hood 
(in cold garages). While the fire 
hazard is small, that of pneumonia 
is not, since it takes a long period 
of waiting before the heater flame 
stabilizes and can be left without 
further attention. 


TRAVELING EQUIPMENT 


A Polaroid Glare Shield ($4.95) 
is more likely to give you a head- 
ache than any real help. These 
shields combine vibration, optical 
distortion, reflections from outside 
the car and channeling of vision to 
create discomfort for the driver. 

Altimeters ($9 up) and Com- 
passes ($2.50-$5) are fun for drivers 
who travel a lot. A compass can 
furnish guidance as well as infor- 
mation, and may even be useful 
at night or when the sun cannot 
be seen. Incidentally, pocket com- 
passes have to be taken out of the 
car in order to indicate directions 
correctly. 

Gas Mileage Gauges (about $3), 
sold for Ford, Chevrolet and Ply- 
mouth cars, were among the most 
interesting gadgets found by CU 
shoppers. Although such a gauge 
is likely to be somewhat mislead- 
ing as to the miles you are getting 
per gallon, this gadget—which is 
really an inexpensive vacuum 
gauge—does show, in combination 
with the car speedometer, the ef- 
fects on fuel consumption of such 
factors as head winds, loads, grades 
and sudden acceleration; and it in- 
dicates poor engine condition as 
well. A vacuum gauge such as 
mechanics use is more expensive, 
and more accurate. Mounted on the 
steering column, either of these 
items have continuous appeal to 
the mechanically-minded driver. 

Grille Guards and Exhaust De- 
flectors—two favorite accessories— 
usually lack adequate plating and 
are not good buys. Many deflectors 
have been installed to prevent soot- 
ing by the exhaust, when a car- 
buretor or choke in need of over- 
haul was the real trouble. Any 
chrome-plated accessory, inciden- 
tally, will usually rust even sooner 
than the car’s chrome — which 
breaks down quickly enough. 
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Putting Air in Your Tires 


lf “‘free’’ air isn’t available when needed, there’s 
an easy way in which you can add air yourself; 
but be sure to keep your tires properly inflated 


Except for the cost of driving 
habits that waste fuel and are hard 
on the entire car, American motor- 
ists probably pay out more car money 
as a result of driving with underin- 
flated tires than for any other avoid- 
able operating expense. This is true 
in spite of the presence along the 
highways of about 250,000 filling sta- 
tions, most of which provide free air, 
and in face of the fact that a tire 
underinflated by five pounds throws 
away one mile of its potential life in 
every three. 

The cost of having flat tires, over 
and above the repair of simple punc- 
tures, is also high. Driving half a 
block on a completely flat tire can 
ruin the tube. The casing of a punc- 
tured tire that goes flat gradually is 
liable to separation or breakage due 
to excessive flexing of the sidewalls 
as well as other damage from heat, 
curbs, stones, etc. 

Tire and fleet maintenance men 
know that a systematic check of in- 
flation pressure can prevent most 


tires from going flat. How to do this, 
whether you check your own tires or 
rely on a service station, is set forth 
below : 


THINGS TO CHECK 


(1) Know what pressure your tires 
should carry, and have them checked 
at least weekly, preferably oftener. 
If you are about to drive a long dis- 
tance, check the tires before you 
Start. 


(2) Check the pressure while the 
tires are at atmospheric temperature 
(not heated by running some dis- 
tance), and before air is added. Keep 
a record of the pressure of each tire. 
Readings such as: Left Front — 27; 
Right Front — 26; Left Rear — 28; 
Right Rear — 27%, vary less than 
three pounds and can be disregarded. 
If a tire is four or five pounds be- 
low the others, for example: L.F.— 
28; R.F. — 23; L.R. — 274%; R.R. 
—26%, you have a clear warning 
signal and should take steps to see 
what is wrong. 


(3) Have the tire with low pres- 
sure examined carefully. If the valve 
cap is tight and the valve’s “insides” 
are not leaking, nine times out of 
ten, the tire will be found to be punc- 
tured and beginning to go flat. 

(4) When your tires are checked, 
have the pressure in the spare 
checked, too. CU advises carrying 50 
or 60 pounds pressure in the spare 
tire for reasons developed below. If 
checking the spare is a nuisance be- 
cause you don’t like to unlock your 
trunk, you can install a hose and fit- 
ting that will allow the spare to be 
tested or inflated from the outside 
without opening the trunk. 


This program of tire care raises 
several questions. What is the cor- 
rect pressure for your tires? What 
about the butyl inner tube, which has 
a lower rate of air leakage than a 
rubber tube? Are there any good tire 
gauges with which to check pres- 
sures? Why not inflate the tires to 
a slightly higher pressure and length- 
en the period between checks? 





How to use your spare as an air reservoir: keep 60 
pounds of air in the spare, and use hose with screw-on 
connection at one end and air chuck at other to bleed 
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air to tires. Left, attach screw-on connection to spare; 
right, press chuck to valve of soft tire. Ready-made hose 
have screw-on connections at both ends. 
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Foot pumps can do the job but they 
are slow and tiring. 


There are two sets of “correct” 
tire pressures. One, printed by the 
manufacturer in the car instruction 
manual, is usually a compromise be- 
tween the tire pressure at which the 
car rides and handles best, and the 
pressure which gives the longest tire 
life. The Tire and Rim Association, 
however, has set the optimum for 
each size of tire when carrying the 
maximum load for which it was de- 
signed. Most four-ply tires require 
pressure of either 28 or 30 pounds. 
If you can’t find out what the car 
manufacturer recommended for your 
car, use 30 pounds pressure for both 
front and rear tires. 


BUTYL TUBES 


A butyl inner tube holds air long- 
er, and therefore needs to be inflated 
less frequently than a rubber tube. 
But the purpose of the program out- 
lined above is to prevent flat tires 
as well as to correct underinflation. 
Since butyl tubes puncture as easily 
as any other kind, tires containing 
them should also be checked for com- 
parative air loss. You can expect 
higher pressure readings on tires con- 
taining butyl tubes as compared to 
those containing rubber tubes. Don’t 
let a porous old-style tube, leaking 
five pounds a week, fool you into 
thinking it has a nail in it. 

Overinflation aimed at lengthening 
the period between checks meets with 
the same objection. The checks are to 
prevent flats as well as to keep the 
tires properly blown up. Further- 
mere, with overinflated tires, wear 
is concemtrated on the center of the 
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tread, which therefore goes smooth 
more quickly. 

CU reported on tire gauges back 
in September, 1942. A quick survey 
indicates that gauges haven’t changed 
much since then. In 1942, Sears’ 
Cross Country pencil-type gauge was 
a “Best Buy” on the basis of price 
and accuracy, while the Schrader 
was the only available pencil-type 
gauge calibrated in individual pounds 
of pressure — a desirable feature. 
There was considerable variation be- 
tween different samples of the same 
brand of gauge. CU’s advice, now as 
then, is to check several gauges of 
any brand before selecting one. 


INFLATING YOUR OWN TIRES 


If you live a long way from “free 
air,” or find it difficult to check your 
tires regularly at a filling station, you 
can, of course, check and inflate your 
tires yourself. Air may be added to 
a tire either to compensate for air 
loss due to time or falling tempera- 
ture, or to blow up a flat tire in 
order to reach tire repair facilities 
without changing the wheel. 

Either of these tasks can be ac- 
complished at home or on the road 
by one of five different means: 
foot pump, hand pump, engine-oper- 
ated pump, bottled gas under pres- 
sure, or bleeding from the spare tire. 

The only foot-operated pump 
found by CU shoppers—the PAR, at 
about $2.50 (Peters and Russell, 
Springfield, Mass.)—had a cylinder 
capacity about two-thirds that of the 
cylinder on an average hand pump. 
This means about a third more 
strokes to reach a given pressure. 
Foot operation is somewhat slower, 
the motion more awkward, and the 
leg muscles are likely to tire more 
rapidly. CU feels that a foot-oper- 
ated pump is a good buy only for 
individuals who must avoid bend- 
ing their backs, or whose legs are 
very strong. 

A double-acting (double-barreled ) 
hand pump, if you can find one, is 
best. Any pump you buy should 
have a rigid base for your foot. 
(With most folding base pumps, the 
pump will not stand upright unless 
held by both feet, which makes the 
pumping position awkward and tir- 
ing.) The handle should be firmly 
fixed in place and provide enough 
room for the full grip of both hands. 
A connector that screws on to the 
valve stem of the tire is slower but 
more durable than quick-attaching 
connectors. Do not buy a pump 
that cannot be easily taken apart for 


lubrication or replacement of the pis- 
ton seal. If you carry the pump in 
your car, store it on the side opposite 
the exhaust pipe to minimize its 
drying out. 

Engine-operated pumps are avail- 
able in several makes. They range 
in price from about $2.50 for Engin- 
“yr (G. H. Meiser Co., Chicago) to 
$5.45 for the Powerflo (Powerflo 
Co., Chicago; G M Co Mfg. Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y.). All re- 
quire removal of a spark plug, inser- 
tion of the pumping unit, and idling 
of the engine while the tire is in- 
flated. Be sure to obtain the right 
fitting for your spark plug size. 

Even if you make a reasonable al- 
lowance for the mechanical work of 
insertion and removal, such a power 
pump takes a considerably longer 
time to blow up a tire than a hand 
or foot pump. (The Powerflo tested 
by CU took three minutes to bring 
a 6.50 tire up to 22 pounds.) Which 
process you will prefer depends on 
your mechanical aptitude versus the 
condition of your back or leg mus- 
cles. Power pumps should never 
be used unless the car engine is thor- 
oughly warmed up, and then not for 
extended pumping periods. 


COMPRESSED GAS 


CU’s consultant also experimented 
with the Tireflater ($7.50; refills, 
75¢). This is a cylinder containing 
carbon dioxide gas under pressure 
Assuming that the cylinder would in- 
flate three tires as advertised (the 
consultant advises that two is a more 
accurate figure), the cost of inflating 
the first 30 tires to working pressure 
would be about 50¢ per tire. Check 
refills carefully ; the first one bought 





Compressed gas is easy to use but 
it’s expensive 
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A hose like this, with screw-on con- 
nection at one end and air chuck at 
the other will cost about $3. 


by CU turned out to be empty. The 
Tireflater is also advertised as a fire 
extinguisher. But carbon dioxide 
gas must be used at very close range 
to be effective. It is not well adapted 
to putting out automobile fires. 


“BLEEDING” BEST METHOD 


In CU’s opinion, “bleeding” the 
spare tire is the easiest, and in the 
long run about the cheapest method 
of replacing air loss or inflating one 
flat tire to standard pressure, at home 
or on the road. The commercial de- 
vices for the purpose won’t do both 
jobs. Little Oscar and the Tireflator, 
which CU bought for $1.25 and about 
$1.75, respectively, were similar in 
construction—a length of hose with 
screw-on couplings at each end which 
depress and open the tire valve. This 
construction can be used effectively 
only to equalize the pressure between 
two tires, one of which is flat. 
(Whichever end of the hose is first 
connected, allows air, if any, to es- 
cape to the atmosphere. Hence, the 
hose must be attached first to the flat 


tire.) 
Spare-Aire (cost, approximately 
$2.50) contained a check valve 


which prevented air from leaving the 
road wheel when connection was 
made, and therefore could be used 
to equalize pressure between the 
spare and any soft or flat tire. (But 
if Spare-Aire is removed from the 
road wheel first—to check the tire 
pressure, for instance—air will bleed 
from the spare into the atmosphere. ) 

What is needed to secure maxi- 
mum use of the spare-tire reservoir 
is obviously a device with which any 
amount of air (up to the amount 
where pressures equalize) can be fed 
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from the spare at will, and without 
loss to any road tire. CU therefore 
suggests the following program: 
60 POUNDS IN SPARE 

(1) Always carry the spare tire in- 
flated to 60 pounds pressure. Any 
tire fit for recapping or without fab- 
ric breaks will hold this pressure; a 
good tire will stand at least a couple 
of hundred pounds. (2) Have a tire 
dealer or accessory house make up a 
length of hose, fitted at one end with 
a valve-depressing screw-on coupling 
and at the other end with a regular 
air chuck, like the one on the filling 
station air hose. The hose should 
be long enough to reach from the 
spare to the front wheels. A hose 
with %-inch inside diameter is pre- 
ferable to larger sizes and cheaper, 
but with %-inch hose, you will need 


a reducing fitting for most chucks, 
which are made for a %-inch inside 
diameter hose. Total cost should run 
around $3. 

With this device, you can bleed 
any amount of air from your spare- 
tire reservoir into any road tire up 
to the amount which equalizes the 
pressures between the two. The next 
time you go to a filling station, you 
can reinflate the spare, and your 
reservoir is ready to be used again. 
But there is one catch: if a flat tire 
leaks air rapidly because the tube is 
badly punctured or blown, your ef- 
forts to inflate it may end with the 
pressure in the spare and flat equal- 
ized—at zero. You should, there- 
fore, inflate a flat tire while it is 
resting on the ground, and desist if 
it does not rise immediately, or if 
air leaks are heard. 





Next Year's 


FORD 


Company sources and trade publi- 
cations have revealed interesting de- 
tails concerning the 1948 Ford, 
which will have “the most radical 
change in design since model A was 
introduced in 1928.” It is reported 
that the transverse springs, a feature 
of Ford construction antedating even 
the famous model T, are to be given 
up. They will be replaced by conven- 
tional springs at the rear and by in- 
dependent suspension of the front 
wheels, using coil springs. This is the 
arrangement used in the majority of 
American cars at present. 


SIX TO THE FORE 


It also appears that the 6-cylinder 
Ford engine, well tried out during 
the war, will be featured in adver- 
tising and produced in greater num- 
bers than it has been. The “six” may 
even become the standard engine for 
the Ford, the V-8 being relinquished 
to the Mercury. The “six” is, of 
course, somewhat cheaper to build, 
and much easier to maintain than the 
V-8; mechanics generally prefer to 
work on it. It is a smooth-running 
engine, with more pulling power than 
the V-8 in the lower speed range. 

The 1948 Ford, it is stated, will 
also be lighter in weight than pres- 


ent Fords. (Shipping weight of the 
1946 Ford V-8 sedan was 3220 
pounds — more than the 1940 Pack- 
ard 6, for instance, which had 8 
inches more wheelbase and stood up 
well in service.) The new model is 
expected to have a wider and lower 
body of new design. It will mot be 
the “light car” for which plans were 
announced last year; Ford’s “light 
car” program has been abandoned, 
allegedly because research revealed 
that people didn’t want such a car. 


OTHERS WILL GAIN 


If present plans and rumors come to 
fruit, all car buyers in the so-called 
low-price field will benefit, whether 
they ever buy a Ford or not, for the 
car described above would place Ford 
in a better competitive position — 
particularly as regards riding com- 
fort — with Plymouth and Chevro- 
let, who will perforce react by im- 
proving their own product. The 
change to independent front suspen- 
sion (if of conventional design) 
will, however, probably raise main- 
tenance costs for those who use their 
Fords in deep mud or for off-the-road 
driving, because rapid wear in the 
many knee-action joints is hard to 
avoid under adverse conditions. 
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Tomato Soup 


Taste tests show no brand that isn’t liked 
by some tasters; but taste panel scores 


show marked differences between brands 


“Mmm, mmm, good! Mmm, mmm, 
good! That’s what Campbell’s soups 
are—mmm, mmm, good!” At least, 
that’s what they tell you in Camp- 
bell’s radio program. You may not 
agree, however, that Campbell’s Con- 
densed Tomato Soup is worth sing- 
ing about. Only about a quarter of 
the members of the CU’s taste-testing 
panel considered Campbell’s tomato 
soup good. 

Of the 15 different brands of to- 
mato soup tested by CU’s taste jury, 
12 were plain condensed soups, one 
was a condensed cream-type soup, 
and two were ready-to-serve cream- 
type soups. 


METHOD OF TEST 


All soups were prepared according 
to label directions and served hot to 
CU’s tasters. The regular condensed 
soups were tested as plain tomato 
soup (diluted with water) and as 
cream of tomato soup (diluted with 
milk). Three different brands (iden- 
tified only as A, B and C) were 
tasted at each test period. Tasters 
were asked to rate the samples as 
“good,” “fair,” or “poor.” They were 
instructed to indicate whether the 
soup was too spicy, adequately spiced, 
or not spiced enough. Additional 
comments were requested. 

Some of these comments were : too 
sweet, too sour, watery, not enough 
tomato flavor, etc. Where such com- 
ments were made repeatedly for the 
same soup, they are included in the 
rating description. The same brand 
of soup was retested on two or three 
different occasions. 

No brand of soup was liked by all 
of the testers or disliked by all. Mon- 
arch soup, which rated highest, was 
considered “good” by 51% of the 
tasters and “poor” by 11%, the re- 
mainder rating it “fair.” Campbell’s 
soup was rated “good” by 29% and 
ao by 29%; and S. S. Pierce 

ream of Tomato Soup was at the 
bottom of the list, with only 24% 
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rating it “good,” and 43% rating it 
“poor.” 
“CREAM” SOUP 


The one condensed cream soup 
tested (Heinz) could not be dis- 
tinguished from plain tomato soup 
when diluted with water. Only when 
milk was used did this soup acquire 
a creamy consistency. But even then, 
it was no creamier than plain con- 
densed soups similarly prepared. 
Neither of the two ready-to-serve 
cream of tomato soups (Crosse & 
Blackwell and S. S. Pierce) was as 
creamy as condensed soups prepared 
with milk. 

Prices of regular condensed to- 
mato soup ranged from 9¢ to 13¢ 
for a 10% oz. can. Ready-to-serve 
cream soups were more expensive in 
terms of cost per serving. If you pre- 
fer your tomato soup creamed, you 
will get a creamier soup at less cost 
if you dilute the condensed tomato 
soup with an equal amount of milk. 

The chief ingredients of all the con- 





Members of taste panel score “blind” 
samples of tomato soups. 


densed tomato soups were tomatoes, 
flour, sugar, salt and spices. In addi- 
tion to these ingredients, cream of 
tomato soups also contained milk or 
cream. 


Ratings are in order of decreasing 
average score. However, note com- 
ments. Differences between adjacent 
brands are small. Figures in parenthe- 
ses represent cost per seven ounce 
average serving. Add 2¢ to this figure 
if milk is used to make a cream soup. 
Cost of milk is estimated at 21¢ per 
quart. 

Because of the differences in indi- 
vidual taste, the ratings are not in- 
tended to tell you what you will like, 
but rather to indicate what is worth 


trying. 
ACCEPTABLE 


(/n order of decreasing score) 


Monarch Condensed Tomato Soup 
(Reid, Murdoch & Co., Chicago). 13¢ 
for 10% oz. (4.3¢). 

Ann Page Condensed Tomato Soup 
(Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
NYC). 10¢ for 10% oz. (3.3¢). 

Gibbs Condensed Tomato Soup (Gibbs 
& Co., Baltimore). 10¢ for 10% oz. 
(3.3¢). 

Co-op Condensed Tomato Soup (Na- 
tional Cooperatives, Inc., Chicago). 10¢ 
for 10% oz. (3.34). 

Premier Condensed Tomato Soup (Fran- 
cis H. Leggett & Co., NYC). 12¢ for 
10% oz. (4¢). 

Rokeach Condensed Tomato Soup (I. 
Rokeach & Sons, Inc., Farmingdale, 
N. J.). 12¢ for 10% oz. (4¢). 

White Rose Condensed Tomato Soup 
(Seeman Bros., Inc., NYC). 12¢ for 
10% oz. (44). 

Hurff Condensed Tomato Soup (Edgar 
F. Hurff Co., Swedesboro, N. J.). 9¢ 
for 10% oz. (3¢). 

Heinz Condensed Cream of Tomato 
Soup (H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh) 
14¢ for 11 oz. (4.5¢). Not creamy 
when prepared according to direc- 
tions. 

Phillips Delicious Condensed Tomato 
Soup (Phillips Packing Co. Cam- 
bridge, Md.). 9¢ for 10% oz. (3¢). 

Campbell’s Condensed Tomato Soup 
(Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J.). 
10¢ for 10% oz. (3.3¢). 

Red & White Concentrated Tomato 
Soup (Red & White Corp., Chicago). 
10¢ for 10% oz. (3.3¢). 

Crosse & Blackwell Ready To Serve 
Cream of Tomato Soup (Crosse & 
Blackwell Co., Baltimore). 16¢ for 1 
lb. % oz. (6.8¢). Not creamy. 

Ideal Condensed Tomato Soup (Ameri- 
can Stores Co., Philadelphia). 10¢ for 
10% oz. (3.3¢). Watery, sour. 

S. S. Pierce Cream of Tomato Soup 
(S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 17¢ for 
14% oz. (8.2¢). Not creamy, sour. 
Ready-to-serve type soup. 
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CARBON PAPER 


CU laboratory tests of carbon papers show dif- 


ferences in number of copies per sheet, and 


number of copies that can be made at one typing 


Forty-five brands of carbon paper 
were tested by CU’s laboratory. 
About half of the brands were avail- 
able in standard, medium and light 
weights, with three to five finishes in 
each weight. The other brands tested 
were available in only one or two 
weights and finishes. 

Two kinds of tests were made, one 
to determine the number of separate 
copies which could be made with each 
sheet of carbon paper; the other to 
learn the number of carbon copies 
which could be made at one typing. 
Three samples of each weight and 
finish per brand were used in the 
first test; one run of 12 carbons of 
each weight and finish per brand 
were used in the second. Constant 
test conditions were maintained by 
the use of an electric typewriter and 
paper of standard weight and thick- 
ness. 


CHOICE OF TYPE 


The kind of carbon paper that 
should be used depends on the indi- 
vidual typist and the kind of work 
to be done. If you tend to pound the 
keys of your typewriter, you will 
want carbon paper with a hard coat- 
ing. If you need to make many copies, 
you will want a light weight paper, 
even though the same sheet cannot 
be used as many times as heavier 
carbon paper. If you are an average 
typist, and do not wish to stock a 
variety of papers, you will find that a 
standard weight, medium finish car- 
bon paper is adequate for most of 
your needs. 

Some makers offer, in addition to 
their regular stock, the new, “non- 
curl” carbon paper. Where the non- 
curl paper is available for about the 
same price as the regular paper, it 
is generally worth buying. 
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Most carbon papers are slightly 
longer than standard size bond paper 
to facilitate separation of the carbons 
from the paper; some have triangles 
cut off diagonally opposite corners, 
or projecting strips of white, uncoat- 
ed paper to help the typist separate 
the carbon paper from the copies. 


FACTORS AFFECTING USE 


The touch of an individual typist, 
the use of single or double spacing, 
and the number of copies made at 
one time, all affect the number of 
times the same sheet of carbon paper 
can be used. CU’s tests indicate 
that a good standard weight carbon 
paper should produce 12 to 15 single- 
spaced, legible copies per sheet. Only 
nine or 10 copies can be made with 
medium or light weight carbon paper. 

The average price of the 45 brands, 
purchased at OPA ceilings, was $2.55 
for 100 sheets. Since the removal of 
price controls, spot checks indicate 
that the cost has risen. However, it 
is still possible to buy good carbon 





Regular paper, and the new non-curl 
paper available in some brands. 


paper at $1.50 or less per 100 sheets. 
If you do not use enough carbon 
paper to warrant the purchase of 100 
sheets at one time, you can buy 
smaller quantities from “broken 
boxes” in most stationery stores. 
However, the cost is likely to be 
about 10% more per sheet if you 
buy only 25 sheets. 


Prices listed are for 100 sheets, 84x 
11%, wnless otherwise noted. 


BEST BUYS 


N. P. Brand (Neidich Process, Burling- 
ton, N. J.). $1.50. 

Maycrest Standard (May Co., Los Ange- 
les). $1.25. 

Carter’s Guardian (Carter’s Ink Co., 
Boston). $1.45. 

Old Town Seven Sixty (Old Town Rib- 
bon & Carbon Co., Brooklyn). $1.75. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(In estimated order of quality) 

N. P. Brand (see “Best Buys”). 

Maycrest De Luxe (May Co., Los An- 
geles). $2.75. 8% x 13. 

Maycrest Standard (see “Best Buys”). 

Tagger Curl-Less (Mittag & Volger, 
Inc., Park Ridge, N. J.). $3.50. Diago- 
nally opposite corners cut. 

Remtico Regal Brand (Remtico Supplies 
Div., Remington Rand, Bridgeport, 
Conn.). $3. 

Guild Hall “non curl” (Guild Stationery 
Products). $4. Diagonally opposite 
corners cut. 

Bell (Mittag & Volger). $2. Diagonally 
opposite corners cut. 

Carter’s Guardian (see “Best Buys”). 

Superba (Neidich Process, Burlington, 
N. J.). $2.25. 

Old Town Seven Sixty (see 
Buys”). 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. (Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co., NYC). $2; 
one box, No. 234, cost $3.36. 

Plenty Copy (Mittag & Volger). $3. Di- 
agonally opposite corners cut. 
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Types of Carbon Paper for Various Uses 
(Based on using 16 Ib. or 20 Ib. first sheets, 13 Ib. or lighter for copy sheets.) 
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Typist with Average Stroke 


Typist with Heavy Stroke 








No. of 

Copies Type Weight Finish Weight Finish 
l to 4 Pica Standard Medium Standard Medium Hard 
1 to 4 Elite Standard Medium Hard Standard Hard 

Pica or 

l or 2 Elite Standard Medium Standard Hard 
5tol0 Pica Light Medium Light Medium Hard 
5to 10 Elite Light Medium Hard Light Hard 
Over 10° Pica Light Medium Soft Light Medium 











*Use a typewriter with hard platen. 








Wear Best (Central Stationery Co., Phil- 
adelphia). 85¢ for 25 sheets; (cost for 
100 sheets, $3.40). 

Gibraltar Super (Lerman Bros., 
$2.95. Diagonally opposite 
cut. Non-curl paper. 

Solid Gold (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Glen Cove, N.Y.). $2. 

Continental (Goldsmith Bros., NYC). 
$2.63. 

“Rainbow” (Columbia Ribbon & Car- 
bon Mfg. Co.). $2.75. Non-curl paper 

Marathon (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 


NYC). 


corners 


Mfg. Co.). $4.25. Non-curl paper. Di- 
agonally opposite corners cut. 
Monogram (Neidich Process). $3.60. 


Corners not cut in some boxes; others 
had diagonally opposite corners cut. 
Copy-Right (A. Carlyle & Co. San 
Francisco). $1 for 25 sheets; (cost for 

100 sheets, $4). 

Guild (Guild Stationery Products) 
Prices ranged from $2.50 to $4; aver- 
age price of 16 samples, $3.50. 

Silk Gauze (Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co.). $4. Diagonally opposite 
corners cut. 

Old Town Eighty Non Curl (Old Town 
Ribbon & Carbon Co., Brooklyn). 
$2.75. Hard finish inferior to other fin- 
ishes. 

Type Bar (L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc.). Prices ranged from $1.50 
to $3; average price of 14 samples, 
$2.57. 

Remtico Rival (Remtico Supplies Div., 
Remington Rand). $2.25. 

Vogue (Royal Typewriter Co.). $3. Di- 
agonally opposite corners cut. 

Regalrite Empress-Q (Regal Typewriter 
Co.). $3.20. 

Remtico Paragon (Remtico Supplies 
Div., Remington Rand). $1.75. 

Carter’s Midnight (Carter’s Ink Co.). 
$3.50. 

Old Town Dawn Non Curl (Old Town 
Ribbon & Carbon Co.). $4. Hard fin- 
ish in all weights inferior to other 
finishes. 
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Remtico Red Seal (Remtico Supplies 
Div., Remington Rand). $3. 

Regalrite Duchess-Q (Regal Typewriter 
Co.). $1.30. 

Fair Special (The Fair, Chicago). $1.45. 

Stafford’s (S. S. Stafford, Inc.). Prices 
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ranged from $1.50 to $3.16; average 
price of 9 samples, $2.31. 

Regalrite Princess-Q (Regal Typewriter 
Co.). $2.20. 

The Original Underwood (John Under- 
wood & Co., NYC). 25¢ for 12 sheets; 
(cost per 100 sheets, $2.08). 

Carter’s Buccaneer (Carter’s Ink Co.). 
$3. Non-curl paper. 

Blue Jay (Blackwell Wielandy Co., St. 


Louis). 10¢ for 15 sheets; (cost per 
100 sheets, 67¢). 
Chancellor (H. S. Crocker Co., San 


Francisco). 88¢ for 25 sheets; (cost 
per 100 sheets, $3.50). 

MultiKopy Micrometric (F. S. Webster 
Co.). 75¢ for 25 sheets; (cost per 100 
sheets, $3). Upper corners cut. 

Secretarial (J. J. Newberry 5-10-25 Cent 
Store, Brooklyn). 10¢ for 15 sheets; 
(cost per 100 sheets, 67¢). 

Kreko (Kress Stores). 10¢ for 18 sheets; 
(cost per 100 sheets, 56¢). 

M&M (Mittag & Volger). $4. Diagonally 
opposite corners cut. 

Herald Square (F. W. Woolworth Co.) 
$1. 

Ace (The Emporium, San Francisco). 
10¢ for 12 sheets; (cost per 100 sheets, 
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With six copies from one typing, the sixth copy with a good carbon paper 
(left) is more legible than the sixth copy with a poor carbon paper (right) 
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For Your Garden 


Tractors — Soil Tests — Lime 


Fertilizers — Flower Seed 


Anyone who buys a garden trac- 
tor to do his plowing and harrowing 
will be disappointed, for no garden 
tractor plows well. Except under 
ideal conditions which never exist in 
practice, a plow makes a furrow only 
about half as deep as the plow size 
which may be seven or eight inches. 
Even a ten-inch plow, which requires 
a five-horsepower tractor, does only 
a fair job under favorable conditions. 
It does not cover trash well, and it 
is unsatisfactory on sod land or in 
plowing under a green manure crop. 
To do a good job of plowing, you 
need a nine- or ten-horsepower trac- 
tor. 

Rotary tillers (Roto-Ette, Roto- 
tiller, etc.), are, according to the ad- 
vertising, supposed to prepare a per- 
fect seed bed in one operation. Such 
tillers are popular with greenhouse 
growers and nurserymen who want 
“fluffed-up” soil for special purposes. 
But soil prepared in this way is not 
good for seed sowing or general 
planting. The best garden tractors 
and rotary tillers are excellent culti- 
vators. They can also be used to push 
a lawn mower or draw a small cart; 
but don’t expect any of them to do 
the hard work of soil preparation. 
Better hire a plowman at least until 
the big farm machinery companies 
perfect their new miniature farm 
tractors which, they claim, will be 
able to do everything from plowing 
to power spraying. Then you may 
consider it worth while to join with 
your neighbors in buying one. 
(These tractors were originally in- 
tended to sell for about $500, but 
will probably cost much more.) 

More about garden tractors later. 


SOIL TESTS 


If you have a well-established gar- 
den, in which the plants have been 
flourishing, you can be sure that 
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the soil reaction is right. However, 
if your plants have not been thriving, 
the soil should be tested. Don’t try 
to do this yourself with litmus paper 
or a soil testing kit. Shun, especially, 
soil testers such as the Sudbury Soil 
Test Kits ($4.75 to $22.50). The 
manufacturers claim that if you use 
these kits, you can determine the 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash 
content of your soil, as well as its 
acid-alkali reaction. Even if your 
technique is correct, however, you 
must interpret your findings. This 
can not be done merely with the aid 
of a chart, but is a job for .n expert. 
Your State Agricultural Experiment 
Station will either test soil for you 
free, or will tell you where to have 
it done. For such a test, take several 
six-inch-deep slices of soil from dif- 
ferent parts of the garden; mix the 
samples together thoroughly and 
send a cupful of the mixture to be 
tested. The Experiment Station will 
tell you what to do for the soil con- 
dition found. When you send the 
sample, tell them what kinds of 
plants you wish to grow, because a 
blueberry or rhododendron planting 
will languish in soil that grows ex- 
cellent. spinach. 


HOW TO BUY FERTILIZER 


Buy fertilizers early, for supplies 
are short. Most of the chemical fer- 
tilizers available are mixtures. Buy 
such mixtures on the basis not of 
brand name but of the analysis (for 
example, 5-10-5, 10-6-4) printed on 
every bag or package. The first of 
the three figures indicates the num- 
ber of pounds of nitrogen in 100 
pounds of fertilizer; the second, 
pounds of-phosphorus ; and the third, 
pounds of potash. The sum of these 
figures should not be less than 20 in 
a chemical mixture. Since nitrogen is 
the most expensive element, a mix- 


ture having a high first figure will 
probably cost more than one with a 
low figure for nitrogen. In spite of 
claims to the contrary, there is very 
little organic matter in any commer- 
cial mixture. 

One lawn expert says that you can 
reduce the amount of crab grass in 
your lawn this coming season by 
spreading granular cyanamid before 
the grass begins to turn green. This 
preparation can be purchased from 
fertilizer companies, farmers’ coop- 
eratives or grain stores at $3.60 for 
100 pounds. You will need 10 pounds 
for each 1000 square feet of lawn. 
Cyanamid not only kills crab grass 
seed, but also adds nitrogen and 
lime to the soil. However, it is not a 
balanced fertilizer; therefore, poul- 
try manure or some complete mixed 
fertilizer should be used when the 
grass begins to show green. Let the 
fertilizer thicken the turf. Don’t sow 
grass seed, because you will bring 
fresh crab grass seed to the surface 
when you scratch the soil with a 
rake. 


USE OF LIME 


There was an old rule that lime 
must be applied separately, and not 
mixed with chemical fertilizer or ma- 
nure. But modern gardeners spread 
fertilizer, manure or compost, and 
limestone one on top of the other 
and dig them all in together. It is a 
good idea to reserve a third of the 
complete fertilizer and rake that into 
the top few inches of soil at the very 
last. 

Many gardeners have made their 
soil sick by using too much lime 
without first having the soil tested, 
or by using hydrated lime instead of 
pulverized limestone and merely rak- 
ing it into the top two or three 
inches of soil. Unless you wish to add 
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lime, don’t use wood ashes, which 
contain a considerable amount of 
lime, but very little potash. 


A FEW SOURCES OF FLOWER SEEDS 


During the war, the quality of 
flower seed deteriorated from its al- 
ready rather low standards. Seeds- 
men took advantage of the shortage 
to get rid of dead and left-over 
stock. Although things are improv- 
ing now, flower seed will never equal 
good vegetable seed in quality so long 
as gardeners prefer novelties to pure 
strains having no off-color or off- 


type plants. 





Fertilizers 


BEST BUYS 


Unbranded complete fertilizers (grain 
stores, farmers’ cooperatives, or fer- 
tilizer companies). About $3.50 for 
100 Ib. 

Poultry manure, fresh or dry. $2.50 to 
$3 for 100 Ib. dry. Very good for 
lawns, but not generally useful. 

Horse or cow manure, a “Best Buy” in 
spite of the price. Should be supple- 
mented with some mixed chemical 
fertilizer or superphosphate (but the 
latter may not be available). 

Well-made compost from last year’s op- 
erations. The “Best Buy” of all. 

Vita-Salt (least expensive) or Hy-Gro, 
(13-26-13), for starter solutions and 
liquid side-dressings. 


ACCEPTABLE 


Milorganite (6-2-0) or other activated 
sewage sludge. $3.75 for 100 Ib. Lacks 
potash, and no muriate of potash will 
be on the market to supplement it. 
(Wood ashes are a poor source of 
potash.) May have a disagreeable 
odor in damp weather. Slowly avail- 
able in the soil. 

Bone meal. Very low in nitrogen, and 
expensive, but slowly available in the 
soil, and never burns. Don’t use on 
such acid-loving plants as rhododen- 
drons. Must be mixed with the soil. 

Driconure or other heat-dried horse, cow 
or sheep manure. Low in plant food, 
contains no beneficial bacteria, and un- 
less used in extremely large quantities, 
has no appreciable effect on the or- 
ganic content of the soil. Slowly avail- 
able in the soil. 

Rapid-Gro, Burpee-Gro, Take-Hold, in 
order of descending value, for starter 
solutions. 

Vigoro, and other branded complete fer- 
tilizers. High price does not mean bet- 
ter quality than in unbranded com- 
plete fertilizers. Be sure the analysis 
is satisfactory before you buy. 

Kem, and other liquid starter solutions. 
Much too expensive for general garden 
use. 
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NOT ACCEPTABLE 


Sheep manure which has not been heat- 
dried. Contains a great many weed 
seeds. Very low in plant food. 

Organo. When used over a long period, 
results have been poor. 

Vitamene, and other vitamin products 
usually have no value for plant growth. 

Cyanamid. Kas a poisonous effect on 
many plants. Don’t use on the com- 
post pile or in the garden except on 
asparagus. 





Flower Seed 


BEST SOURCES 


Joseph Harris Co., 
N. Y.). Reliable. 
Ferry Morse Seed Co. (Detroit & San 
Francisco). The best commission pack- 

eters. 

Bodger Seeds, Ltd. (El Monte, Calif.). 
Originators, not retailers. Seed stores 
occasionally carry their packets, how- 
ever. 

Richard Diener (Oxnard, Calif.). 





Inc. (Rochester, 


Pe- 


tunia seed. 
Steele’s Pansy Gardens ( Portland, Ore.) 
Pansy seed. 
Vetterle & Reinelt 
Delphinium, fine 
mildew-resistant. 


GOOD SOURCES 


Perry Seed Co. (Boston). 

Stumpp & Walter (NYC). 

Geo. W. Park Seed Co. (Greenwood, 
S. C.). Rare seeds, small packets, low 
prices. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


(Some seed good, but quality too var 
able) 
W. Atlee Burpee (Philadelphia). 
Peter Henderson (NYC). 
Rex D. Pearce (Merchantville, N. J.). 
Poor germination. 
Max Schling (NYC). 
Trivett’s (NYC). 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 
NYC). 
Most city seed stores. 
Most commission packeters. 


Calif.). 
somewhat 


(Capitola, 
strains, 


(Chicago & 





‘Looking’ 


Younger 


with Amor Skin 


Are you over thirty? Amor Skin 
(so say its makers) is the “modern 
triumph of organic chemistry which 
restores the look of fresh vitality to 
the over-thirty skin . Look as 
young as you feel! Capitalize on be- 
ing over 30! That is the challenge of 
unique, golden-jarred Amor Skin!” 
Unfortunately for those who have 
achieved this ripe old age, you can’t 
expect any miracles from Amor Skin, 
even though it is sold in a receptacle 
which resembles Aladdin’s Lamp. The 
trademarked term, “vividerm,” opti- 
mistically described as the “vital in- 





More on Gardens 


Information on home garden- 
ing will appear regularly in coming 
issues of Consumer Reports. In the 
next issue, the proper use of 2,4-D 
weed killers will be discussed 
and many brands will be rated. 
Home gardeners should also 
refer to the 1947 Buying Guide, 
which rates vegetable seed sup- 
ply houses as “Best Sources,” 
“Good Sources,” and “Not Gen- 
erally Acceptable” sources (page 
371). 











gredient” of Amor Skin, is unknown 
to medical science. “Vividerm,” ac- 
cording to the makers, is “taken from 
the glandular tissues of the long- 
lived tortoise.” Why anyone should 
believe that the glands of a hard- 
shelled, wrinkled old turtle are con- 
ducive to skin beauty is almost be- 
yond understanding. 

In 1943, Amorskin Corporation 
signed a stipulation with the Federal 
Trade Commission to “forthwith 
cease and desist from representing 
that said preparation will feed or 
nourish the skin or that its use will 
improve the structure or tissue of 
the skin.” 

If you examine the recent adver- 
tising of Amor Skin very, very care- 
fully, you will see that the manufac- 
turers no longer make these claims, 
although they are definitely implied. 
Instead, the copy tells you that this 
cream will “restore the look of vital- 
ity,” and will “help your skin look 
younger, fresher, more _ radiant” 
(italics ours.) The claim that each 
jar is registered, and that the cream 
takes “30 laboratory days’’ of blend- 
ing, whether true or not, has little to 
do with the effectiveness of the pre- 
paration. 


CONSUMER Reports 


The Health Insurance Plan 


A nonprofit organization is set up to 
provide comprehensive health insurance 


Voluntary insurance for various 
types of medical and hospital care 
has been making rapid progress in 
recent years. Insurance for hospitali- 
zation, for instance, now includes 
more than 20,000,000 persons under 
the Blue Cross plans alone. But most 
voluntary programs cover only a por- 
tion of the medical services people 
need. Typically, they are limited to 
hospitalization or to surgery and ob- 
stetrics or some other specific service. 

Because of these restricted benefits 
such programs are very incomplete, 
offer no preventive services, and at 
best have proved to be only partially 
satisfactory. On the other hand, the 
few programs that do furnish a broad 
scope of medical services on an in- 
surance basis are usually limited to 
the employees of one industry or to 
the patients of a single group of doc- 
tors, and thus are not available to the 
whole community. The Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York 
(HIP), however, will provide a com- 
prehensive medical insurance plan, 
open to all groups of employees (and 
their dependents) who wish to join 
and open to all groups of physicians 
who meet minimum professional 
standards and who desire to partici- 
pate. 


PAYMENT OF PHYSICIANS 


The provision of comprehensive 
medical service under voluntary in- 
surance plans in this country has been 
attempted principally by two meth- 
ods. One is through the payment ot 
fees for each service rendered to in- 
sured persons, utilizing any physician 
whom the subscriber may happen to 
select. This is often called the “open 
panel” method. The other is through 
the use of specified physicians or 
groups of physicians—a “closed 
panel”—-who are paid on a yearly 
basis in accordance with their training 
and competence, and in accordance 
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with the amount of time they spend 
in serving insured persons. 

The first method—fee-for-service- 
open-panel—has not proved well 
adapted to the provision of compre- 
hensive services in the home, the 
office and the hospital. A cumbersome 
administrative organization is needed 
to keep track of the bills for a multi- 
tude of individual services and to 
exercise the controls necessary to see 





In common with many organi- 
zations and individuals, Consum- 
ers Union has maintained that 
complete medical services of high 
quality for low- and middle-in- 
come American families can be 
provided only through nationwide 
compulsory health insurance. The - 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill offers 
a practical and democratic way of 
achieving such health care. The 
temper of our present Congress 
does not, however, appear favor- 
able to the passage of an expanded 
social security bill such as the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

CU believes that until there is 
national health insurance, volun- 
tary health insurance methods, 
such as the Health Insurance Plan 
of Greater New York (HIP) 
should be supported by consumers 
because they provide complete 
services of a higher quality than 
can be obtained from private prac- 
titioners, and at lower cost. Fur- 
thermore, setups such as HIP 
offer democratic control since the 
consumer has a say in the admin- 
istration of the services as con- 
trasted with Medical Society plans 
which are the exclusive property 
of organized medicine. What 
HIP is doing in New York can 
be done in other communities as 
well. 











that fee-schedules are followed and 
bills paid only when services can be 
properly justified. Thus, when used 
for comprehensive services, the open- 
panel-fee-for-service method invari- 
ably results in controls and red tape 
which are irksome to both doctors 
and patients. These difficulties have 
been found not only in such voluntary 
plans as the state-wide attempts by 
medical societies in California and 
Michigan, but also in compulsory 
plans using the fee-for-service meth- 
od, notably in France and New Zea- 
land. In voluntary plans, however, 
the disagreeable controls necessary 
when fees-for-service are paid for 
comprehensive medical services, have 
had an additional disadvantage: they 
have usually proved entirely inade- 
quate to prevent abuse and keep the 
plan solvent. Most of the open panel 
attempts at voluntary comprehensive 
medical insurance in the United 
States have, therefore, been failures 
and have been obliged either to cease 
operations entirely or restrict them- 
selves to such services as surgical 
operations and obstetrical deliveries, 
which are relatively simple to verify 
and scrutinize. 

The second method—group medi- 
cal practice and payment by some 
means other than fees-for-service has 
been much more successful in the 
provision of comprehensive service. 
Such industrial plans as the Northera 
Pacific Beneficial Association, the 
Endicott-Johnson scheme, and such 
private plans as the Ross-Loos Clinic 
of Los Angeles and the Trinity Hos- 
pital of Little Rock have been in 
existence for many years on a sound 
financial basis and to the satisfaction 
of both patients and physicians. 

After study of previous attempts - 
to provide comprehensive care, there- 
fore, the HIP decided to follow the 
principles of the most successful of 
them and will be conducted through’ 
group practice, paid for by the capi- 
tation method, that is, payment of a 
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specified amount per year to a medical 
group for each insured person en- 
rolled with that group. This method 
makes it possible for HIP and for 
the medical groups to know in ad- 
vance what income to expect and 
what expenses to plan for and thus 
to maintain financial stability. 

Enrollment in HIP is voluntary. 
Only groups of employees earning 
base wages or salaries less than 
$5,000 a year and numbering 25 
or more will be accepted, and each 
such group must constitute at least 
75% of the employees in a given 
employment unit (a unit may be an 
entire business or some natural sub- 
division of it, such as a department 
or section). This percentage must also 
be maintained in order to continue 
membership in the plan. Employers 
must pay at least one-half of the 
premium. Dependents, limited by 
New York State law to spouse and 
unmarried children under 18, may 
also be enrolled. Each person insured 
by HIP must also carry insurance 
for hospitalization. (HIP does not 
write hospitalization coverage, how- 
ever.) These underwriting rules are 
to be strictly observed in order to as- 
sure HIP of a membership which in- 
cludes a broad, stable cross-section of 
healthy and ill people as a sound 
basis for the use of the insurance 
principle. Plans which have neglected 
these elementary safeguards have in- 
variably come to grief. 


A NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 


HIP is a nonprofit organization in- 
corporated under the New York State 
Insurance Law. Its 100 incorporators 
and 24 Board Members represent the 
major interests in the community: 
business, labor, city government, so- 
cial welfare, and religious groups, as 
well as medicine and hospital admin- 
istration. Benefits will include physi- 
cians’ services—both general and spe- 
cialist—in the home, office and hos- 
pital; laboratory services; physical 
therapy; X-ray diagnosis and treat- 
ment; refractions; Visiting Nurse 
services ; and ambulance service. Sub- 
scribers are entitled to periodic health 
examinations, psychiatric advice and 
consultation, immunization, health 
education, and other preventive serv- 
ices. Except for the exclusion of drug 
addiction, alcoholism, and treatment 
by a psychiatrist, there are no limita- 
tions on the scope of service, on the 
age of subscribers, on pre-existing 
conditions, nor on the duration of 
treatment — provided the premium 
continues to be paid. Subscribers who 
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change jobs, or for other reasons 
leave their enrollment group, may 
convert to an individual policy. 

Medical groups are being organ- 
ized by physicians in all boroughs of 
the city and in surrounding counties. 
Each group will include general phy- 
sicians and specialists in at least the 
major fields of internal medicine, gen- 
eral surgery, obstetrics-gynecology, 
pediatrics, otolaryngology, ophthal- 
mology, orthopedics, dermatology, 
neuro-psychiatry, urology, X-ray and 
pathology. Physicians may continue 
to carry on their individual practices 
while they are members of a medical 
group serving HIP patients, but they 
must agree to provide HIP subscrib- 
ers with all the services they require. 

Although at the start of HIP not 
all medical groups will have complete 
medical centers from which to pro- 
vide all their services, each group will 
have an administrative office which 
patients may call at any time for 
service and which will maintain the 
group’s records, etc. The professional 
standards of each medical group must 
be reviewed and approved by HIP’s 
Medical Control Board, which will 
also decide all professional questions 
arising in the operation of the plan. 
The Medical Control Board is to be 
composed of 15 physicians of high 
professional qualifications, including 
representatives of the HIP Board of 
Directors, the participating medical 
‘groups, the five county medical socie- 
ties in New York City, and the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

The highly developed skills and 
complex knowledge now available in 
medical science makes it impossible 
for any one physician to furnish 
competently all types of medical care. 
Thus balanced teams of physicians of 
different skills and the necessary as- 
sisting personnel are essential, in 
HIP’s view, for good medical service 
today. Furthermore, many economies 
in overhead costs which may be 
passed along as lowered costs to pa- 
tients and increased incomes to physi- 
cians can be achieved by medical 
groups through the common use of 
assisting personnel and of expensive 
equipment and facilities. Each person 
insured by HIP will have free choice 
of the medical groups in his area of 
the city, and will also choose one phy- 
sician of the group to be his personal 
doctor. The personal physician will 
have general supervision over the 
health of the subscriber and his fam- 
ily and will, in addition, have the 
specialist and technical services of 
the group available for consultation 


and treatment when indicated. In 
this way, the family physician, new 
style, retains the close personal rela- 
tionship essential for good medical 
care, but also becomes the key man 
on a medical team that includes all 
the techniques necessary for the best 
application of modern medical sci- 
ence. 

HIP will pay a medical group at 
the rate of $19.20 (eventually to be 
$20) a year for each insured per- 
son—man, woman, or child—enrolled 
with it. This capitation fee will yield 
an annual gross income of $16,000 
per full-time physician (or his equiv- 
alent in part-time service), allowing 
an average of 800 insured persons 
per full-time physician. After over- 
head costs are met, it is expected that 
physicians’ annual net incomes will 
average $10,000. Each medical group 
is an autonomous unit, however, and 
will itself determine the method and 
amount of the payments to its indi- 
vidual physicians. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


Premiums for HIP are approxi- 
mately $30 a year for a single 
employee, $60 for a couple, and $90 
for a family of three or more. Add- 
ing Blue Cross hospitalization pre- 
miums bring the annual totals to $41, 
$82, and $120, respectively. If an em- 
ployer pays at least half of these, 
as the City of New York and the 
United Nations have agreed to do for 
all their employees (and dependents ) 
who wish to join, the most any family 
will have to pay for full service is 
thus $5 a month. HIP services will 
begin February 15th of this year. 

In its essential principles, the pat 
tern being established by HIP is, as 
indicated previously, an old one in 
the United States. But its use on a 
community-wide scale is new and will 
provide a demonstration worthy of 
the attention of other localities. With 
adequate financial backing (which in 
the case of HIP has been furnished 
by three Foundations) a similar 
medical care plan might well be es- 
tablished in any community located 
in a State where the laws would per- 
mit this type of organization. This 
pattern offers an opportunity for the 
medical profession and the public 
to demonstrate that comprehensive 
medical service can be furnished on 
a sound insurance basis. Insurance 
for a broad range of service com- 
bined with group medical practice 
will, HIP believes, go far toward 
helping attain better distribution of 
top-quality medical care. 


CONSUMER Reports 


The Problem of 


CONSTIPATION 


CU’s Medical Adviser discusses an ailment 


that at some time afflicts almost everyone 


lolk expressions, jokes, and stories 
about the bowels testify to the ab- 
sorbing interest people have in the 
functioning of their bowels. With 
changes in the character of society, 
there have also occurred changes in 
the nature of the concern about con- 
stipation and other bowel symptoms. 

In former centuries, people took a 
more matter-of-fact attitude toward 
bowels. And because the pace of life 
was not so intense, the call to defecate 
was answered when it occurred—per- 
haps on the spot. Hence, constipa- 
tion was not the problem it is today. 
Constipation, gas, and “colitis” have 
undoubtedly become more frequent 
as society has become more indus- 
trialized and competitive. 


EFFECT OF ADVERTISING 


A new impetus to increased pre- 
occupation with bowel action was 
created by patent-medicine advertis- 
ing. It didn’t take long for drug 
makers and advertisers to see rich 
possibilities in the wide prevalence 
of constipation and allied troubles. 
Today, many newspapers, magazines, 
and radio programs with no concern 
for truth or for health, advertise the 
“virtues” of laxatives and cathartics 
for constipation, gas, indigestion, 
colds, pimples, weakness, headaches 
and nervousness. 

Behind these ads is the common 
notion (unfortunately shared by 
many people) that the large intestine 
is a kind of water closet that must 
be flushed out daily and regularly. 
Drug manufacturers prefer not to 
leave this job to nature, but urge the 
use of drugs that liquefy the stool 
and give you a real run for your 
money. Unless a daily flushing-out 
occurs, they warn, you will suffer 
from auto-mtoxication, pimples, bad 
breath, colds, headaches, and jitters. 

It is undoubtedly true that many 
people get headaches and are tired 
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and nervous when constipated. It is 
not true, however, that constipation 
is the cause of these symptoms. Con- 
stipation is likely to be one of a num- 
ber of symptoms, including headache 
and fatigue, caused by nervous ten- 
sions or emotional disorders. 


NEW ATTITUDE NEEDED 


A new mental attitude is essential 
for the treatment or prevention of 
bowel disorders. In the first place, 
one must accept the fact that there 
is infinite variety in the human spe- 
cies. This variety affects not only 
shape and forms, but also functions. 
No law of physiology demands that 
the bowels move once a day. Many 
people do have a movement daily; 
others have one twice a day; still 
others may not have more than one 
movement in three days. Nor is there 
any law demanding that defecation 
occur at the same time each day. It 
is convenient if it does, but no harm 
will follow if the movement is irreg- 
ular or even if one or two days inter- 
vene between movements. The worst 
that can happen to the average per- 
son is that the defecation may be dif- 
ficult or strained. And if something 
must be done to ease the bowel ae- 
tion, the least harmful thing is the 
taking of an enema of a pint or so 
of plain tepid water. If this is not 
possible, a mild laxative such as milk 
of magnesia (U.S.P.) or one or two 
Seidlitz powders will do the trick. 
Elderly persons and those with heart 
trouble should strive for soft but not 
liquid bowel movements in order to 
avoid straining. The laxative which 
accomplishes this result should be 
used as often as necessary without 
fear of addiction to drugs or injury 
to the bowels. 

An occasional period of constipa- 
tion is an almost normal incident in 
the lives of most people. Traveling, 
a sudden change in diet, nervous ex- 


citement and tension, frustrations or 
special difficulties at home or at work 
may cause a change in the rhythm of 
the bowel movement. Nervous excite- 
ment may repress or dull the impulse 
to defecate even though the stool has 
reached the rectum and is ready for 
expulsion. If neglect due to nervous 
tension should recur daily, the rec- 
tum will lose its normal sensitivity to 
the presence of feces. In the rectum, 
water is absorbed from the stool. It 
thus becomes harder and therefore 
more difficult to expel. 


As already indicated, 
bowel movements will not cause 
“auto-intoxication.” People feel un- 
clean, unhealthy, nervous and tired 
when “constipated” either because 
they are susceptible to the influence 
of false advertising or false informa- 
tion, or the notion of incompatibility 
between health and irregular move- 
ment was dinned into their minds in 
childhood by bowel-conscious par- 
ents. 


irregular 


SOURCE OF TROUBLE 


Most cases of severe constipation 
start in childhood from faulty 
training of the bowels. Parents who 
feel that babies should start being 
“clean’”” as soon as possible invite 
trouble. They do not realize how 
much pleasure an infant gets in bowel 
movement and that such pleasure is 
an essential part in the growth of a 
normal personality. A child has no 
sense of “dirt” or waste matter un- 
til the parents instill such feelings. 
The discipline of bowel training after 
the first 12 months or more is essen- 
tial not only for cleanliness but also 
for proper personality development. 
This discipline can be a disturbing 
experience to the infant, however, if 
it is not managed properly. 

Authorities on child care are agreed 
that toilet-training of infants is best 
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started after 12 months. According 
to some, about 15 months is really 
the best time to start, although there 
is nothing rigid or fixed about this. 
Babies grow unequally. Some are 
ready for training at 10 months — 
others not till 17 months. The aver- 
age age is between 12 and 15 months. 

Before training is started, the child 
should possess the full nervous ap- 
paratus necessary for the complicated 
coordination involved in a bowel 
movement. Otherwise, this training 
becomes a frustrating experience for 
the infant, fostering guilt and anxiety 
about the act of defecation or about 
the feces. The child may acquire 
feelings of insecurity and inferiority 
because so much is demanded of him 
that is beyond his powers. 


“COERCIVE TRAINING” 


Bowel training before the child’s 
nervous system is ready for it is 
called “coercive training.” In the 
process, the parents may employ 
shame; the child may be placed on 
the toilet too frequently; the child 
may be punished for failure to move 
the bowels when he is placed on the 
pot; suppositories may be used to 
force bowel movement; a rigid toilet 
schedule may be maintained; re- 
wards may be promised for perfect 
performance ; and the child may even 
be strapped to the toilet until defeca- 
tion is completed. 

Coercive bowel training often de- 
feats its purpose. The child is likely 
to develop a feeling of power over 
the mother in giving or not giving 
the feces. It may withhold the stool 
as an expression of hostility. Or the 
child may react with the feeling of 
anxiety and have loose stools. In 
either case, the child’s attitude toward 
dirt may be changed from one of 
casual interest to fear. Excessive 
cleanliness may become a feature of 
its personality. 

The parental attitude toward bow- 
el training may thus have profound 
and far-reaching effects not only on 
the child’s bowel function, but also 
on the child’s whole personality. A 
calm matter-of-fact attitude which 
will make bowel training an easy dis- 
cipline for the child is the only sensi- 
ble approach to the problem. 

In an adult, chronic constipation 
that originated in childhood train- 
ing will be difficult or impossible to 
cure without the use of drugs or 
enemas. For such obstinate constipa- 
tion, one can choose a laxative drug 
that will give an easy comfortable 
movement once a day, or once in two 
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or three days. In many cases, an en- 
ema at regular intervals will be nec- 
essary. An enema is, after all, more 
rational than a drug. Why upset more 
than twenty feet of intestine with a 
laxative when an enema can act in 
the last foot or so of bowel where the 
stool usually stagnates? 


RELIEF THROUGH DIET 

Milder cases of habitual constipa- 
tion may be relieved by changes in 
the diet. Most vegetables produce 
“gas” and often aggravate constipa- 
tion, while grain products such as 
oatmeal and whole-wheat bread may 
provide just enough bland bulk to 
give a smooth movement. Small 
amounts of bran foods may also be 
helpful in some cases—though they 
should be avoided completely when 
constipation alternates with diarrhea 
or loose stools, or is associated with 
much “gas” or with hemorrhoids. 

Exercise may be of value to some 
people, but its virtues in the treat- 
ment of constipation have been exag- 
gerated. Drinking a great deal of 


water during the day is of no value 
since the water is absorbed from the 
stomach and small intestine and never 
reaches the colon or rectum. Drink 
ing hot or cold water — or eating 
something — the first thing in the 
morning, however, may help by start 
ing a reflex “mass movement” (peri- 
stalsis) in the colon. In the morn- 
ing, the colon is most sensitive to the 
entrance of food or fluids into the 
stomach. That is why defecation is 
likely to occur after breakfast. 

Any adult who suddenly expert- 
ences a change in the rhythm ot 
bowel movements, which persists for 
more than a week or which is asso 
ciated with abdominal pain or rectal 
bleeding should have a careful ex 
amination by a physician. Such ex 
amination is necessary to exclude the 
possibility of tumor or other organic 
disease of the intestines. 

(The use and abuse of mineral oil 
and other laxative drugs; and also 
“spastic constipation” and “mucous 
colitis” will be discussed in an early 
issue. ) 





BC and Stanback 


Two 


headache remedies that no 


longer contain bromides and acetanilide 


BC and Stanback Headache Pow- 
ders will no longer contain the injurt- 
ous drugs, acetanilide and potassium 
bromide. After the manufacturers 
agreed to eliminate these ingredients, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on 
December 14, 1946, closed its cases 
charging the companies with false 
advertising. FTC had complained 
that advertisements for BC and Stan- 
back preparations were false because 
they failed to reveal the harmful ef- 
fects resulting from continued use of 
these products in quantities exceed- 
ing the recommended dosage, or with 
greater than recommended frequency. 
Administration of the products to 
children was another potential dan- 
ger against which the advertisements 
carried no warning. 

In August, 1936, CU reported that 
these products were included in the 
New York City Black List of harm- 
ful drugs and cosmetics. Since then, 
repeated warnings have appeared in 
the Reports as to the dangerous ef- 
fects of drugs of this type. 


Although acetanilide relieves some 
types of headache temporarily, in- 
creasing doses are needed to obtain 
relief, and with continued use, a 
craving for the drug may result. The 
relief afforded by the use of acetan- 
ilide is usually short-lived, and is fol- 
lowed by depression and headache 
The ensuing headache drives the ad- 
dict to repeat the remedy and a 
vicious circle is formed. Chronic ace 
tanilide poisoning is characterized by 
such symptoms as blue lips, weight 
loss, nervousness, dizziness, digestive 
disorders, blood disease, and mental 
apathy. In rare cases, poisoning leads 
to collapse and death from heart fail- 
ure. 


DANGER OF BROMIDES 

Recent medical literature has also 
stressed the danger in the indiscrim- 
inate use of bromides. Aside from 
the possibility of fatal over-dosing, 
confusion, delirium, coma and skin 
eruptions may develop from exces 
sive use of bramides. 
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BC labels before and after FTC acted. 


The product is different but the name 


remains the same, and only a careful reading of the labels shows the change. 


The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion suggests that patent medicines 
containing acetanilide carry the fol- 
lowing warning: “Frequent or con- 
tinued use may be dangerous, caus- 
ing serious blood disturbances, ane- 
mia, collapse, or dependence on the 
drug. Do not take more than the 
dose recommended. Not to be given 
to children.” 


It also suggests the following warn- 


ing for medicines containing bro- 
mides: “Frequent or continued use 
may lead to mental derangement, 


skin eruptions or other serious ef- 
fects. Do not take more than the 
dosage recommended. Not to be 
taken by those suffering from heart 
disease.” 

According to an analysis reported 
by CU in May, 1939, one dose of 
Stanback Headache Powders con- 
tained 11.6 grains of potassium bro- 
mide and 2.1 grains of acetanilide. 
BC Headache Powders contained 12 
grains of potassium bromide and 3.8 
grains of acetanilide in each dose. 
F&DA considers dangerous any pro- 
prietary remedies which provide 


more than 7.5 grains of bromide or 
2.5 grains of acetanilide in any three 
hour period. Thus, both these prep- 
arations exceeded the safe dose of 
bromide, and BC contained a dan- 
gerous amount of acetanilide. 


WHY FTC CLOSED CASE 


In concluding its case against the 
two companies, FTC agreed that 
“the purposes and objectives of the 
proceedings have been fully attained” 
and the public interest “fully served” 
with the elimination of the harmful 
drugs and the substitution of accept- 
able formulas and labels. The Com- 
mission therefore suspended further 
action on the complaints, holding that 
“no additional benefits” would be ob- 
tained by issuance of “cease and de- 
sist” orders. 

This is another case in which pro- 
prietary drug manufacturers have 
been able to produce nostrums harm- 
ful to the consumer, manufacturing 
and advertising these products year 
after year, and by merely altering 
formulas and labels, escape all pen- 
alties for the damage and suffering 
they have caused. 





Misuse of 


Vitamin D 


Large doses of Vitamin D don’t 


cure arthritis but 


Another example of the meeting 
of bad medicine and bad advertising 
is in the treatment of arthritis or 
“rheumatism.” Although there is no 
sound evidence to support the prac- 
tice, large doses of vitamin D (usu- 
ally more than 50,000 units daily) 
are prescribed or taken for the relief 
of inflamed joints or muscles. Medi- 
cal experts have frequently pointed 
out that excessive amounts of vitamin 
D are not only of questionable or no 
value in rheumatism but can also 
cause serious vitamin D intoxication. 
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they can be toxic 


Nevertheless, flamboyant advertising 
of vitamin D products for rheuma- 
tism continues in the medical and lay 
press. 


EFFECT OF LARGE DOSES 


The use of large doses of vitamin 
D causes excessive deposition of cal- 
cium or lime in the blood vessels, 
kidneys and other organs. The excess 
lime may interfere so much with the 
function of the circulation and the 
kidneys that, in severe cases, death 
may occur. At least five deaths in 


human beings have been reported as 
due to vitamin D intoxication. How 
many are undetected or unreported 
can only be guessed. The use of vita- 
min D for prevention and treatment 
of rickets in children is without this 
hazard since the doses prescribed are 
small—500 to 5,000 units daily. 


DOCTORS REPORT DEATH 


Drs. Bauer and Freyberg, who re- 
port the death of one of their pa- 
tients from vitamin D intoxication 
(J.A.M.A.), April 27, 1946, p. 1208) 
say: “It is regrettable that the use of 
these potentially toxic preparations 
has been advocated in the lay press 
and the medications have been sold to 
the public without need for prescrip- 
tion.” It is also regrettable that large 
doses of vitamin D are urged upon 
doctors in advertisements appearing 
in medical journals. Both the patient 
and the doctor need protection from 
such advertising practices. 

An example of bad advertising 
practice may be taken from the pages 
of New York Medicine, the official 
journal of the New York County 
Medical Society. In a special article 
on the treatment of arthritis by Drs. 
Charles Ragen and Ralph H. Boots 
in the issue of April 6, 1946, doctors 
are told that . . . “Due to such pub- 
licity, almost all patients with rheu- 
matoid arthritis who have had the 
disease for several years have taken 
Ertron or some other vitamin D 
preparation before they come to our 
clinic, and we have yet to see any 
convincing results from this form of 
therapy. We have treated a consider- 
able number of patients with Ertron 
without as much benefit as that de- 
rived from the administration of 
crude cod liver oil. . . .” 


ERTRON ADVERTISED 


Yet, in previous and subsequent 
issues of New York Medicine appear 
two-page advertising spreads of Er- 
tron, a vitamin D product, urging 
doctors to prescribe it for arthritic 
disorders. 

The New York County Medical 
Society, like other medical societies, 
has been proclaiming that if national 
health insurance is enacted by 
Congress, our “way of life,” “free en- 
terprise” and the “doctor’s freedom 
and initiative will be undermined.” If 
the societies used some of their ener- 
gies to cleanse their journals of bad 
advertising, they would be doing a 
greater service to the doctors and the 
public than they are now doing with 
their attacks on health insurance. 
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Pattern for Depression 


A discussion of the consequences of inflation and of other 


factors which threaten our economy with depression 


“We stand at the moment in a sit- 
uation of misunderstanding and ten- 
sion among the indispensable parties 
to our total economic life that causes 
many persons to forecast a business 
recession starting some time in 1947.” 

-Council of Economic Advisers, 
“First Annual Report to the Presi- 
dent.” 


Storm signals indicating that 
the inflationary boom is due to be 
punctured are multiplying throughout 
the economy. Cracks in the distorted 
price structure, the shrinking pur- 
chasing power of salaries and wages, 
and excessive accumulations of in- 
ventories indicate that the peak of 
the boom is not very far off. 

The high level of economic activity 
in 1946 was largely the result of the 
unprecedented volume of production 
and sales in the food and soft goods 
industries. Consumers spent 127 bil- 
lion dollars last year for goods and 
services, an increase of almost 20% 
dollarwise and 10% in physical vol- 
ume over the 1945 level. Most of the 
increased expenditures went for food 
and nondurable goods, since such 
durable goods as automobiles and re- 
frigerators were not available in 
amounts sufficient to meet postponed 
demand. 


DURABLES VS. NONDURABLES 


The result was “overspending” for 
nondurables and “underspending” 
for durables in terms of the normal 
relationships of sales to consumer 
income. The Commerce Department 
estimated that this abnormal volume 
of purchases of nondurables amount- 
ed to about 12 billion dollars in 1946. 
Consequently, it was to be expected 
that when durables began flowing to 
the market in quantities large enough 
to meet demand, there would be a 
drop in the sale of nondurables. This 
development in turn would tend to 
undermine the lopsided pattern of 
production and consumption unless 
the output of the heavy and durable 
goods industries could quickly take 
up the slack caused by the decline 
in the nondurables. 
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But the shift from a boom based 
on the nondurable goods industries 
to one based on the heavy and dur- 
able goods industries which normally 
pace economic activity, ran into ma- 
jor difficulties when prices jumped 
after the destruction of price con- 
trol. While inflationary prices for 
food and other essentials developed 
both voluntary and involuntary con- 
sumer resistance, the durable goods 
industries priced themselves out of a 
large part of their potential market 
just when their products began reach- 
ing retail outlets in fairly large quan- 
tities during the latter half of 1946. 
This development tended to under- 
mine the basis for a sustained boom 
in the durable goods industries that 
could maintain general prosperity for 
a number of years. 


STABLE BOOM BLOCKED 


The shift from a temporary boom 
based on the nondurable goods in- 
dustries to a more stable boom fed 
by high-level activity in the durable 
goods industries was thus blocked 
when inflation was let loose on the 
country. Between V-J Day and mid- 
1946, the average increase in whole- 
sale prices was 7% and consumer re- 
tail prices rose 3%, with textiles and 
clothing rising considerably more 
than the average. This moderate in- 
crease took place under price con- 
trol, which held the lid down on in- 
flation even while the controls were 
being sabotaged. 

After price control lapsed on June 
30, 1946, and unworkable legislation 
was passed by Congress, the lid was 
taken off. Between June and Decem- 
ber of last year, wholesale prices 
jumped 24% and consumer retail 
prices shot up 15%. The sharpest in- 
creases took place in food, clothing, 
and other essentials of living. Two 
things then happened. Goods which 
had been hoarded for price increases 
reappeared on store shelves. But the 
inflationary increase in prices sharply 
reduced the purchasing power of the 
great majority of consumers. Infla- 
tion thus undermined the purchasing 


power needed to absorb the enor 
mous volume of goods that was fill 
ing up supply pipelines and pouring 
into the market. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME 


Between the second and fourth 
quarters of 1946, per capita dispos 
able income (consumer income after 
payment of taxes) fell 8%, while 
production, largely of nondurable 
goods, rose by about 20%. The aver- 
age decline in per capita disposable 
income does not reveal the actual de- 
cline in the purchasing power of the 
low- and fixed-income groups. These 
large groups in the population suf- 
fered a much larger cut in their pur- 
chasing power than is indicated in 
the decline in per capita disposable 
income. In terms of purchasing pow- 
er, the $46 weekly wage of the aver- 
age factory worker at the end of 
1946 was worth no more than the 
$35 in pay he received in April, 1942, 
when general price control went into 
effect. Fixed-income white - collar 
workers, who received little or no in- 
crease in take-home pay during the 
war and after, were hardest hit by 
the inflationary rise in living costs. 

The decline in purchasing power 
was reflected in a marked drop in 
individual savings. Individuals saved 
about 28% of their total disposable 
income in 1944, and about 24% in 
1945. Purchases of War Bonds for 
patriotic reasons, ceilings that held 
down prices, and wartime shortages 
of goods were primarily responsible 
for this large volume of savings. But 
by the end of 1946, the rate of sav- 
ings had fallen to less than 10% ot 
the total disposable income, only 
slightly above the prewar level of 
1935-1939. This reduction in the rate 
of savings was caused primarily by 
higher living costs, although the 
greater availability of goods also 
stepped up the volume of consumer 
expenditures. 


RATE OF SAVINGS 


The President in his ‘Economic 
Report” pointed out that “it is doubt- 
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ful whether the rate of consumer sav- 
ings will or even can be reduced 
much further except by adversity.” 
By “adversity,” the President really 
meant “depression” since the bulk of 
individual savings is concentrated in 
the top-income brackets. A study 
made for the Federal Reserve Board 
revealed that in 1945, the bottom 
50% of American families had only 
3% of total savings, while the top 
10% had 60% of total savings. 

When these figures are examined, 
it becomes clear that the majority of 
American families cannot fall back 
upon wartime savings to supplement 
the decline in their real incomes, that 
is, the purchasing power of their sal- 
aries and wages. During 1945, some 
24% of American families had no 
War Bonds or bank accounts and 
29% had less than $500 of savings 
in these forms. When inflation hit 
living costs many families had to tap 
their meager savings and others had 
to borrow to make ends meet. In 
1946, for example, redemptions of 
Series E bonds were greater than 
new purchases. And pawn shops and 
personal loan companies did a boom- 
ing business. 

With the purchasing power of 
wages and salaries inadequate to ab- 
sorb the current high level of output, 
personal savings, therefore, cannot 
be counted on to close the growing 
gap between production and consump- 
tion. Of course, the rapid increase 
in installment and credit buying has 
to some extent bolstered purchasing 
power. But this factor can serve 
only as a stop-gap; it cannot take 
the place of adequate purchasing 
power in the hands of most fam- 
ilies. In this connection, President 
Truman has emphasized that “un- 
due extension of deficit financing on 
the part of millions of American fam- 
ilies can gravely hurt our business 
system and lead in the end to deficit 
financing by the Government. In the 
long run, consumers must rely on 
current incomes for purchasing pow- 


” 


er. 


PURCHASING POWER 


Current wages and salaries do not 
provide consumers with sufficient 
purchasing power to buy, at inflated 
prices, all the goods being produced 
by the economy. Some 50% of 
American families earn less than 
$2000 a year. At these income levels, 
they have been priced out of the mar- 
ket on everything but the barest es- 
sentials. They cannot buy all the 
clothing they need, let alone the cars 
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and refrigerators they want but can- 
not afford. This, in essence, is the 
reason the economy is heading for a 
slump. We have the highest peace- 
time production and employment in 
our history, but inflationary price in- 
creases have so far outstripped the 
current incomes of consumers that 
they do not have the purchasing pow- 
er to sustain the boom. 

Purchasing power can be expanded 
in two ways. One way would be to 
increase wages and salaries to match 
the inflationary rise in living costs. 
That would require an increase in 
the disposable income of consumers 
of about 20% above the 1946 level, 
or about 30 billion dollars. No such 
increase can be expected and more- 
over, the relationship of economic 
forces in the country today is such 
that any sizable rise in wages and 
salaries would be accompanied by an- 
other price spiral. The experience of 
1946 demonstrates that the 250 large 
corporations which dominate Ameri- 
can life will neither absorb wage in- 
creases nor simply offset them with 
moderate price rises. From January, 
1945, to September, 1946, for ex- 
ample, the wage increases that took 
place in all manufacturing industries 
could have been offset by an average 
price increase of 1.2%. But the ac- 
tual price increase was 15.7%, or 13 
times the amount needed to compen- 
sate for the wage boosts. 


EFFECT OF WAGE RISE 


A major rise in wages and salaries, 
even if it could be achieved, would 
therefore result in another price spi- 
ral under existing conditions, espe- 
cially since at present even the mod- 
est restraint of price control would 
be lacking. Moreover, whatever e 
and salary increases are obtained will 
be only a fraction of the total rise 
in consumer income required to 
bridge the gap between production 
and purchasing power. 

The only alternative is reduction 
of prices so as to bring the purchas- 
ing power of consumers in line with 
the productive capacity of the eco~ 
nomy. But it would be equally unreal- 
istic to expect business and industry 
to scale down prices voluntarily. 
Again, the experience of the past 
nine months demonstrates that most 
businessmen will charge all that the 
market will bear and will lower prices 
only after consumer resistance pre- 
cipitates the dumping of overloaded 
inventories. Consumers remember 
how business and industry forced 
the end of price control, and then 


raised prices to ever-higher levels 
even though profits were at record- 
breaking levels. If there was no re- 
straint when avoidance of unneces- 
sary price increases might have laid 
the basis for long-term prosperity, 
then none can be expected until the 
sellers’ market turns into a dumpers’ 
market. And by that time, the eco- 
nomy will be in the midst of a slump. 


RESISTANCE TO PRICE CUTS 


An example of the unwillingness 
of business to cut prices is furnished 
by what happened recently in wom- 
en’s clothing. Retail and department 
stores found themselves unable to 
sell high-priced, poor quality mer- 
chandise and had to resort to pre- 
Christmas and year-end clearance 
sales in an effort to dispose of their 
stocks. Yet despite this demonstra- 
tion of consumer resistance, the 
Spring lines in women’s clothing have 
been advanced 10% to 15% above 
their high levels of last Fall. Here 
again it will take the resistance of 
consumers to excessively high prices 
to start a decline and force another 
round of dumping at lower prices. 

From this consideration of the two 
methods of increasing purchasing 
power, it follows that the gap be- 
tween production and consumption 
will widen and not narrow, since the 


, 
Progress Report 


Work on the following reports, 
among others, is either now under 
way or scheduled to begin soon: 





Television Sets 

FM Radios 

Electric Refrigerators 
Electric Food Mixers 
Electric Clocks 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Wire Recorders 

Lens Coating 

Film Developing Tanks 
Soluble Coffee 
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distortions in the price structure will 
not be corrected either by increased 
wages and salaries or substantial vol- 
untary price reductions. As in the 
past, prices will come down only 
when enough consumers have been 
priced out of the market so that both 
production and prices start slumping. 


The timing of the slump will prob- 
ably be determined largely by the rate 
of inventory accumulation. Duriny 
1946, more than 9 billion dollars in 
goods were added to the inventories 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. Part of this accumulation 
was for the purpose of filling supply 
pipelines that had been depleted dur- 
ing the war. But a large part of the 
increase was due to the desire to cash 
in on inventory speculation in a per- 
iod of sharply rising prices. Signifi- 
cantly, the first signs of an approach- 
ing inventory crisis appeared after 
the lapse of price control when it be- 
came clear that the last barriers to a 
serious inflation was being destroyed. 


INVENTORY RATIO 


Some economic analysts contend 
that the ratio of sales to inventories 
is still considerably above the levels 
that existed in previous periods of 
high consumer income. But they over- 
look the extremely rapid rate of in- 
ventory accumulation in the last half 
of 1946 and the effect of inflationary 
prices on purchasing power. When 
inventory buying dries up, it will be 
necessary for consumers or other 
sources to absorb the goods that will 
be spilling over in the market. 

Government expenditures, while 
still large, are declining. Business 
outlays for expansion purposes are 
already high and will tend to contract 
‘when inventory accumulation reaches 
a crisis stage. And the basis for a 
truly large-scale housing program has 
been destroyed by the fantastic rise 
in building costs. In other words, the 
major means for absorbing high-level 
production when inventory accumula- 
tion stops or is reversed will be in- 
adequate and the stage will then be 
set for a depression. 


When inventories stop rising, out- 
put will become greater than effec- 
tive demand. Prices will then be cut 
in an effort to sell goods that are 
clogging up the supply pipelines. As 
more goods are dumped into the de- 
clining market, production and em- 
ployment will decline since less out- 
put will be required to replace the 
merchandise that is sold. In turn, 
falling production and declining con- 
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sumer income will accentuate the 
pressure on prices and the economy 
will find itself in a deflationary spiral, 
until the gap between production and 
consumption has been narrowed to 
the point where there is again a basis 
for a recovery movement. 


The duration and the magnitude 
of the coming slump cannot be esti- 
mated with any degree of precision 
at the present time. But its basic pat- 
tern has already emerged. The de- 
cline in prices, production and em- 
ployment will probably take place 
first in the nondurable goods indus- 
tries as consumer “overspending” for 
their products falls off and is accent- 
uated by consumer resistance to in- 
flationary prices. 


The prices of building materials 
probably. will be affected next, since 
only the high-income groups ¢an af- 
ford to purchase new homes at cur- 
rent inflated prices. When the prices 
of building materials start declining, 
the slump will become so apparent 
that it will no longer be possible to 
deny its existence and to claim as is 
done now that a proper psychologi- 
cal attitude on the part of consumers 
and businessmen would prevent a de- 
pression. 


Finally, the slump may spread to 
the durable goods industries, which 
may find that luxury demand cannot 
take the place of mass markets for 
more than a short period of time. The 
rate of production of durable goods 





CU Board 
Nominations 


CU’s By-Laws give to everyone 
who subscribes to Consumer Re- 
ports the privileges of member- 
ship in Consumers Union, which is 
set up as a nonprofit membership 
corporation under the laws of New 
York State. Such membership, as 
provided by the law, entails no fi- 
nancial or other responsibility for 
the acts of the organization. Mem- 
bership does, however, carry with 
it the right to make nominations 
in the annual election of members 
of the CU Board of Directors as 
well as to vote in the elections. 
For the guidance of the Board, a 
questionnaire on the activities and 
publications of Consumers Union 
will be mailed to all members 
along with the ballot for Directors. 
See the following page for a de- 
scription of the election pro- 
cedure. 











is already much higher than prewar 
levels and it is only a matter of 
time before the durable goods in- 
dustries find themselves plagued with 
the problem of overproduction in re- 
lation to existing purchasing power. 


The sad fact is that the country 
is in for a depression which might 
have been avoided. But the drive of 
big business for inflationary prices 
and super-profits undermined the pur- 
chasing power that was required to 
sustain high level production and em- 
ployment. Corporate profits in 1946, 
according to President Truman, 
amounted to 12 billion dollars after 
payment of taxes, compared with the 
wartime high of 9.9 billion dollars in 
1943, and the peacetime peak of 8.3 
billion dollars in 1929. Big business 
destroyed price control and achieved 
an unprecedented profit take. In doing 
so, it precipitated inflationary price 
distortions too acute to be corrected 
by anything except an economic de- 
pression. 

Even though a slump is in the mak- 
ing, however, some steps can be tak- 
en to mitigate its severity. Consum- 
ers can intensify their resistance to 
excessively high prices by refusing to 
purchase anything except what they 
really need. Increased consumer re- 
sistance would speed up the decline 
in the general price level and there- 
by make the consequences of the 
slump less acute. 


THE RENT LINE 


If the rent line can be held until 
the housing shortage is relieved, this 
also would soften the effects of a de- 
cline in production and national in- 
come. A rent inflation would re- 
duce available purchasing power still 
more and widen the gap that already 
exists between the current output of 
goods and the ability of consumers 
to buy them. 

A third positive action would be 
tax relief for the great bulk of the 
population by raising exemptions to 
$2000 for married couples and $1000 
for single individuals. This would 
restore some of the purchasing pow- 
er that was lost after inflation was 
let loose on the country. 

These actions admittedly will not 
prevent a depression but they would 
help cushion the shocks caused by an 
economic decline. Together with es- 
sential wage and salary adjustments 
made without increases in prices, 
these actions will speed the transition 
to stable prices, purchasing power, 
employment and production. 
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Nominations to CU Board 


Six members will be elected to the 
CU Board of Directors next June, 
when the terms of six present mem- 
bers expire. In accordance with CU’s 
by-laws, nominations will be made 
by both the present Board of Direc- 
tors and by individual members. The 
six directors whose terms expire are: 
Dr. Frank Beube, Dr. Harry Grund- 
fest, Jerome Hellerstein, Arthur Kal- 
let, Dr. Emanuel Klein, and Bernard 
Reis. 


Here Are the Rules as Provided by 
CU's By-Laws: 


e Any member of CU may make a 
nomination. Each nomination must 
include the full name and address of 
the nominee plus, preferably, any 
relevant facts as to the nominee’s sci- 
entific, professional, consumer, co- 
operative, labor and other connec- 
tions, and the type of work he is en- 
gaged in. 


© No one having a financial interest 
in the production or distribution of 
any consumer goods is eligible to 
serve on the Board. 


¢ Nominations must be signed by 
the member, with the member’s full 
name and address given. 


e Nominations must be mailed not 
later than April 14, 1947, to the Sec- 
retary of Consumers Union, 17 
Union Square West, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


® Nominations will also be made by 
the present Board of Directors 
which, in accordance with CU’s by- 
laws, acts as a nominating commit- 
tee. 


Nominees selected by both Board 
and individual members will be voted 
on by CU members. 


Consumers Union is a nonprofit 
organization, therefore membership 
on the Board carries with it no com- 
pensation for members’ services in 
this capacity. 


The structure of the Board and the 
manner in which members are nom- 
inated and elected is further de- 
scribed in the following excerpts 
from the CU by-laws: 


March, 1947 


“There shall be not less than 15 nor 
more than 30 directors, as the directors 
may from time to time determine, holding 
office for three years... 


“There shall be three groups of direc- 
tors... Each group shall consist of ap- 
proximately one-third of the total number 
of elected directors, ... 


“In addition to the above, there shall be 
a director elected by the employees, as a 
‘staff representative’. . . 


“The method of election of directors 
shall be as follows: The Board of Direc- 
tors shall act as a nominating committee 
to place in nomination candidates for such 
vacancies as may exist. Candidates may 
also be nominated by petition. Such peti- 
tion shall be signed by one or more mem- 
bers in good standing and must be filed 
with the Secretary not later than two 
months prior to the date of the annual 
meeting, 


“The ballots must be sent out to the 
membership at least one month before the 
date of election. The ballot shall desig- 
nate the Secretary to act as a proxy to 
vote at the annual meeting as directed in 
said ballot. The form of said ballot shall 
be determined by the Board of Directors. 
Upon said ballot, however, the names of 
all candidates shall be alphabetically 
listed, and Board nominees shall be desig- 
nated as such on said ballot. The Board 
of Directors shall include on the ballot a 
statement concerning the record of each 
nominee. Each nominee, upon accepting 
nomination, shall be required to answer 
such questions as may be put to him at 
the instance of the Board of Directors, 
concerning his record, financial interests 
and other connections, The Board of Di- 
rectors may, in its discretion, by a two- 
thirds vote, reject any nominee whose past 
actions or record are such that the Board 
deems the candidacy of such nominee to 
be inimical to the best interests of this or- 
ganization. 


“All notices in respect to said nomina- 
tions and election and the ballot for said 
election may be included in the regular 
publications of the organization. 


“Only such ballots as are returned at 
least one week prior to the annual meet- 
ing shall be considered. 


“All candidates shall be notified of the 
time and place of the opening and count- 
ing of ballot and shall have the right to 
be present in person or by a representative 
at such time and place.” 





CUMULATIVE INDEX 


Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1947 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, readers can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1947 issue: 
Jan. 1-28, Feb. 29-56, Mar. 57-84. 


Automobile accessories ............cccceeees 65 
Automobile jacks . 19 
Bath preparations 44 
Beans, baked .. , 37 
Belmont radio 38 
Carbon paper 71 
Cleaners for dishes 63 
Cleaners, wall and woodwork 6 
Constipation ..... 77 
Contact lenses . sahil 47 
Depression, factors leading to 80 
Dish washing cleansers........ 63 
Dry cleaning; spot removers... 16 
Exposure meters .............. inladbciiaees on 
PRR, MIE UIE Wiciciccrttnseinteniccene aw 
Garden supplies & information 42, 73 
Health Insurance Plan........ soisigildaoden: ae 
Income taxes ............ 52 
Juice extractors dl 4 
Obesity ............ 50 
Pressure cookers ........ idtdiniamedininint ae 
i ID oi ciicivcsccsammintnimvintactinitinces 38 
Sinuses ............ 25 
Slips, women's ieceogiecn ne 
Spot removers ae 16 
Tax program .... ;, 26 
Taxes, income .... 52 
Tires, how to add air 67 
Toasters, electric . - 59 
Tomato soup ..........00.. 70 
Vitamin D, misuse of...... 79 
Wall & woodwork cleansers 6 
Washing machines, electric 15, 31 











CONSUMERS UNION 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
| ENCLOSE $5 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[] Enter my subscription to Consumers 
Union publications {including the 
Buying Guide issue) for one year. 


[] Renew my subscription for one year. 


| ENCLOSE $8.50 FOR WHICH PLEASE 


[) Enter my subscription to Consumers 
Union publications for two yeers. 


[] Renew my subscription for two years. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


3 CU 
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BREAD & BUTTER and CONSUMER REPORTS 

















(Reprinted from the February issue of CONSUMER REPORTS) 






With the end of March, BREAD & BUTTER, CU’s news publication, will go out of 
existence as a 4-page weekly, and will be merged with the present Consumer Reports 
into an enlarged and expanded monthly Reports. 


BREAD & BUTTER came into being in February, 1941, when, under the impact of 
a developing war economy, shortages of consumer goods were beginning to appear 
and inflation was threatening; when the fight for price control and rationing to 
safeguard both consumers and the nation’s economy was beginning to take form. | 
Reports on legislative and other government activities affecting consumers were 
taking more and more space in the daily press; but the significance of these activities 
to consumers was seldom clear. 





The Consumers Union Board of Directors responded to the needs of the times 
by establishing a weekly publication for consumers and consumer organizations to 
report, interpret, and help in guiding consumer action along lines which would bene- 
fit not only the consumer interest, but the nation’s economy and the war effort, 
as well. 





Now the Consumers Union Board has voted to end the separate existence of 
BREAD & BUTTER in the belief that the times no longer require a regular weekly 
publication for consumers. The Board felt, too, that by adding to the monthly April 
Reports the number of pages now devoted to BREAD & BUTTER in the course of a 
month, it could better serve the interests of subscribers. | 


Only four of the pages to be added to the Reports will be devoted to the BREAD & 
BUTTER section. The rest will be used to give readers the kinds of material they have 
been asking for in thousands of letters and in the 40,000 returns on last year’s 
annual questionnaire. 


Every month, beginning with the enlarged April issue, there will be material 
of special interest to home buyers and owners; a special report for automobile buyers 
and owners; a home gardening section; a special report for amateur photographers; 
an enlarged medical section, and many other special departments. Even the many 
thousands of readers who have been asking for brief movie ratings and for regular 
monthly phonograph record ratings will find what they want in the enlarged Reports. 
The merging of the two publications will make it possible to add such material 
without any sacrifice of the space now devoted to product reports and ratings. 


Consumers Union will welcome comments on the new sections and departments 
as they appear, as well as suggestions for other types of material that might be 
included in the Reports, in line with CU’s purpose, as stated in its charter, “to give 
information and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure of earnings and 
the family income.” 





























